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I. 
“7 CANNOT understand your having the temerity to hesitate,” 
| said Mrs. Peyton. “Can you look back on the last three years 
and desire to repeat them ?” 

Her niece was silent; it was the older woman who again spoke. 

“This room,” she began slowly, letting her handsome eyes wander 
over the moderate dimensions of the bedchamber in which they sat,— 
“this room, which is our entire habitation, would convince most 
women of the good fortune which has come to us. Can you reconcile 
yourself to giving up luxury and ease for the privilege of living in 
this miserable place ?” 

“For the privilege of not selling myself to Mr. Anders, yes.” The 
younger woman fixed her eyes on her companion as though hopeful of 
some answering look. A frown darkened Mrs. Peyton’s forehead. 

“Don’t be melodramatic, dear,” was her response, and they. were 
again silent. 

“You did not marry Uncle Peyton for money,” began Mary; but 
her aunt interrupted her. 

“No, I wish I had; there would be no necessity for this discussion 
now, and I would have some substantial proof of my good sense. I 
married him for love, my dear, and in two years was as bankrupt in 
one as in the other. We’re not a good couple for you to instance.” 

“T did not know”—the girl colored to the fair sweep of hair above 
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her brow. “You never speak of him; he has been dead a long while, 
and I did not know—I beg your pardon, aunt.” 

“Don’t, don’t.” Mrs. Peyton held up her hand. “I am concerning 
myself with your marriage; why should you not comment on mine?— 
only I must first make you aware of the circumstances, that’s all. It 
was a failure, a romantic failure, and I’ve been an unromantic failure 
ever since. Marry Mr. Anders; he will give you money, a house, 
horses, clothes, pleasure; he will lift me from abject poverty to some 
comfort. I frankly admit my advocacy of his cause is due in part to 
that, but not altogether, Mary; you know, I think, that I have been 
a not unfaithful friend to you. What I have had, I have shared will- 
ingly with you; that it has been so poor a portion of this world’s goods 
is not my fault, my dear. Your mother’—her brow contracted again 
—*“your mother married as I did—for love. She died too soon to 
find out her mistake.” 

“ Don’t,” Mary made a little gesture—“ don’t; we need not occupy 
ourselves with the past; it is of the future we are talking. You want 
me to escape poverty by marrying a man I don’t even tolerate, whom I 
dislike.” She stood up in her protest, straightening her beautiful, ill- 
clad figure, throwing back her lovely head. 

Mrs. Peyton looked at her regretfully. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” she said. “I’m sorry; but do you like 
slow starvation better, dear—and it’s coming to that? Do you like 
to sit in this room without a fire, sewing things people don’t want to 
buy? Do you like losing your hold on the class in which you were 
born, slipping gradually into the wretched kind of threadbare women 
who walk about the streets with white faces and gaunt eyes, trying to 
forget that they have had no breakfast, and may go without their 
dinner as well? Oh Mary, Mary, you’re too good for that! Marry 
this man; he will be kind to you; he thinks of you as something 
worth giving any price for. If you are wise, you can keep his affec- 
tion and live a serene, full life—not ideal, perhaps, but, compared to 
our present existence, a career of prosperous happiness.” Mrs. Peyton 
ceased. 

Mary rose, and taking her coat and hat from the wardrobe, put 
them on without a glance into the dark glass over the bureau. 

“T will go out and walk, and think of all you say,” she said, turn- 
ing her beautiful eyes, with their dark shadows below them, on her 
aunt’s expectant face. “I will try to see it as you do; you are more 
likely to be right than I am, and I am not ungrateful, Aunt Mary, 
either.” She hesitated, and going over to the older woman stooped 
and kissed her, a caress not very often exchanged between them. 

“You will be cold in that miserable jacket,” Mrs. Peyton answered. 

“No, I shall be warm enough; I will walk fast,” and the girl left 
the room. 
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She stumbled quickly down the dark stairs; well as she knew their 
various pitfalls, it was not often that she arrived without a trip of 
some kind at the bottom; and, hurrying through the narrow hall, 
with its heavy smell of food, she emerged into the long, grim, re- 
spectable street. She buttoned her jacket to her chin, thrust her hands 
deep in her little muff, and sped quickly towards the avenue, where the 
sunshine was busy melting the chopped up, muddy snow, and where 
rapid traffic and a stretch of sky made her feel as though let out of 
prison. Even here she walked fast, for it was cold, notwithstanding 
the glitter of the sunshine, or perhaps her thin clothes made her think 
it so. For a few moments the mere movement of her feet, the ex- 
hilarating rush of life about her, raised her prostrate spirit, and she 
gave herself up to the enjoyment, free to all who live in a great city, 
of watching its changing sights. She sought the widest, finest avenue 
in its centre, and, pushing her way through the well-dressed crowds of 
people, scudded by the crossings to avoid the horses as they whirled 
past her. As the crowds thickened she walked more slowly and began 
to work again upon her problem. 

“ At least,” she thought, “while I am free I can partake of the 
life about me somewhat as a spectator; if I did what Aunt Mary 
wishes, I should see everything through a poisoned mist. I may be 
starving, but I am not guilty. I feel as though this would be a shame- 
ful act. What is the difference between marrying this man for his 
money and the lives that some of these women about me are leading ?” 

She glanced at a handsome creature, who was approaching with a 
swaying step that challenged notice of her sumptuous garments, whose 
eyes overlooked her as though beneath their notice, and yet the paint 
on her cheek, and the dye glittering in her hair, marked her as a 
woman who had forfeited the right to look askance at other women. 

Mary threw back her head; she felt something very like tears 
crowding to her eyes; she turned into a side street whose quiet came 
like a refuge after the noise and rush she had left, and, walking slowly 
along, tried to reason out her way. 

“Tf I do it’—and she went over an intolerable future. “If I do 
not do it’—and she dragged up the blank miseries of the past, and 
tried to think of them as stretching on indefinitely. The sudden 
shrinkage of Mrs. Peyton’s little income a year ago had brought them 
very near destitution. They literally no longer had enough to live on. 
By buying an annuity with what was left to her she kept a roof over 
their heads, though the wretched amount of their food was still short, 
and an illness would find neither of them in any condition to resist 
it. She went the dreary round of it all again and again, beat on the 
various doors so coldly closed, their attempted work, their letters to 
their poor relations in the South, their uninterested connections in 
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the North—and found herself down among the shops, in an unac- 
customed part of the city, with the short sunlight of midwinter fading 
fast. She felt utterly exhausted, and, stopping in front of a shop, 
looked vacantly in at its display of silver, while she tried to think how 
she could answer this sudden demand of her weakness. To drag all 
those long streets through before she rested or broke her fast—a fast 
that had lasted since breakfast—it seemed impossible. She drew out 
her purse and looked in it. Two or three small pieces of silver jingled 
together. Dinner could take care of itself, eat she must, and rest she 
must. Now the question was, where? She turned off the populated 
streets and walked slowly down the length of one less frequented. 

A sign, “ Fried oysters, ten cents,” caught her eye. The room into 
which she looked was down a few steps from the street, but it looked 
clean and decent, and had a sanded floor. She descended the steps and 
went in; a nvimber of little tables stood about; at three or four of 
them men were sitting eating, and drinking the ale whose representa- 
tion was painted in a large tankard on a sign at the door. She dropped 
into a chair at one of the tables and, leaning back, half closed her eyes. 
It seemed like a sort of paradise, this place, with its clean, marble-top 
tables and its reviving smell of freshly cooked food. A waiter came 
to her; she ordered fried oysters, and “ How much is tea?” she asked. 

“ Five cents a cup.” 

“ And the oysters ?” 

“ Ten cents.” 

“Very well, I will have both,” and she turned those melancholy 
blue eyes of hers upon him. He stared not unpleasantly at her and 
went his way on her errand. 

She sat there resting for a few moments, her lids drooped; then, 
settling herself comfortably in her chair, she noted the details about 
her with a sort of friendly pleasure. 

The walls were painted a not unpleasant yellow, the china was 
ornamented with a not unpleasant blue line, there was a stove towards 
the back, near a little desk, and the crop-headed man who sat at the 
desk had a decent, not unpleasant face. Life was not quite all black 
then; if the tea was good, there were even little spots of gray! That 
tea—how she hungered for it. She leant her arms on the table and 
looked with covert interest at her fellow-guests in this little haven. 

Two big, burly Germans, talking their own tongue; it was not 
among her accomplishments; she thought with a pang how ignorant 
she was; a leather-cheeked, dyspeptic little man with a hooked nose 
and tired eyes all creased about with anxious thought—he has a bad 
time too, she thought; two more shambling old fellows, nondescript 
in class and type, and a man buried in a newspaper opposite her, with 
a flaming gas-jet over his head. She stared idly at the printed sheet, 
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then her eyes fixed on the hands that held it—strong, brown, but un- 
mistakable hands, showing their station, not only in the spotless cuffs 
and gold links, but in the look of the fingers. She was staring at them 
when he lowered his paper and showed her a heavily frowning face, 
whose eyes gazed straight into hers. She did not have time to drop 
her lids. There was a second’s complete meeting between them; then 
the girl’s lids dropped, a soft color flooded her face, and she turned 
and looked out of the wide sheet of glass near her up towards the 
street above. 

“ Oysters,” said the waiter, “and tea,” and he deposited them on 
her table, and in a friendly spirit brought sauce and pepper and every 
addition that the place granted free. 

She was very grateful for his attention, and began to eat her 
oysters while still screened by his fluttering presence; but at last he 
withdrew, and she felt, without looking up, that she still came under 
the searching glance of those angry eyes. 

“Why should he be so put about,” she thought, drinking her tea, 
“when he has money, and probably did not have to marry to get it? 
Free and rich—ah!”—and she steadily proceeded, trying to free her- 
self from self-consciousness. She could busy her eyes on her plate, 
but her cheeks kept their unaccustomed color, and she could not pre- 
vent her thin fingers from trembling a little. She had finished at 
last; he had half spoiled her little meal, but she felt like another 
creature all the same, so strengthened and refreshed. The waiter stood 
ready beside her. Drawing out her purse, she paid him; then, rising, 
drew on her gloves and stood a moment while she buttoned her coat 
before going out into the dark. As she stood there she had an im- 
pulse too strong to be resisted, and raising her eyes she looked across 
to the young man with a frown. 

He was still looking at her, but the frown was gone, and in its 
place an expression so friendly, so sympathetic, so near kindly speech, 
that she felt as though a hand had been held out to her. She for- 
got the conventions and answered it with a look of response—a faint 
smile that held her gratitude; then, realizing suddenly her surround- 
ings, she walked out the door with a rapid step that swept her up the 
steps and down the street with speed. She had not gone half a block, 
however, before she heard a step behind her that came beside her, and 
a voice that said,— 

“ May I walk a little way with you?” 

She lifted her head proudly and turned to meet this new acquaint- 
ance. She was prepared with a chilling rejoinder, but something in 
. his face disarmed her, and between her bitterness and her longing for 
sympathy she answered in another way,— 

“T see no serious objection, if you want to.” 
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He smiled down at her. Even her slender height left him some 
inches above her. 

“You look very tired and not very—happy, and I feel so thor- 
oughly the reverse of satisfied with life myself that I felt we were 
fellow-sufferers and might exchange a word or two of sympathy, do 
you see?” 

It set things on a possible footing. She looked gratefully back at 
him. 

“ Are you unhappy too?” she said. “ You looked very, very angry 
about something, but you can’t be in my plight, for I—I shall kill 
my soul or my body in the next few months.” 

There was a moment of silence while they walked along together ; 
but she had no regret for her frankness; she longed to unburden her 
mind, and felt curiously assured of his comprehension. 

“That sounds pretty bad.” His answer came very deliberately. 
“There must be some way out of that, surely; but just to begin with, 
it isn’t wisdom for you to be about alone around this part of town so 
late. Your people——” 

“TJ haven’t any,” she interrupted. “I had to walk off my thoughts, 
and I did not see how far I had gone, and then I felt almost faint. I 
don’t usually go into little places of that kind.” 

“You see where I feel I can speak to you,” he went on; “ another 
man might—be rude. You won’t do it again, will you? You haven’t 
a face that it is wise to leave so unprotected.” 

Her color deepened in the dark; the touch of the personal made her 
realize how strange her conduct was. She stopped. 

“T turn off here,” she said. “Thank you for your—your friendly 
interest, but I must hurry home; I have far to go.” 

“ How far?” He had stopped also. 

“To Fifty-first Street.” 

“ You are going to walk there?” 

“Tf I want to arrive at all.” The gas-lamp near revealed that 
lovely, melancholy smile of hers, the light shone on her delicate beauty, 
and left plainly to be seen the wretched inadequacy of her wraps. He 
had an impulse. He hesitated and temporized. 

“Let me walk a little farther with you,” he said, “at least until 
you get out of this part of the town.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t mind, I’m used to it, and you have 
friends to join, probably; I shall make you late; good-by.” 

Something in her voice brought home the contrast of their lives. 
“Friends to join.” It was quite true, if he wanted them, but at this 
moment he did not want them in the very least. He had only one 
real desire, and it grew suddenly stronger—not to lose sight of her 
quite so soon, so utterly. 
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“T can’t bear to let you go like this,” he began gently. “Let me 
take you home. Ill get a cab if you’re tired. May I not be like a 
friend for an hour?” 

She stood quite still, looking down at her muff. Her lack of re- 
sponse drew him on. 

“For an hour, or even two; why not? You are not prone to 
making friends so quickly, but I think you and I have had good luck 
in meeting. Let me take you or send you home, if you like it better, 
and then let us dine together; how would that be?’ He stopped a 
moment, and then added: “I am somewhat of a stranger here, and 
you need cheering. Can’t you trust me to mean nothing but good 
towards you? Come nearer the lamp and see if you can discover any- 
thing else in my face.” 

She took the two steps needful. They stood beneath the lamp and 
she looked straight into his face; her own brightly flushed with color. 

He had a countenance whose unhappy, almost desperate, expression 
could not harden the fine lines. His restless, dissatisfied eyes were 
set wide apart. His stern mouth only betrayed honesty of purpose 
and a fine habit of life. She hesitated. She wanted so much to 
snatch this brief cup of pleasure, but a horrible fear contracted her 
heart. She panted under the pressure of it. 

“You are honest,” she returned, her lip trembling, “but it is 
possible you are quite mistaking me. I am, strange as my conduct 
may seem to you, I am a lady. To-day in allowing you to speak to 
me I have departed from the traditions of my class, but I have been 
driven so nearly desperate that I—I——” 

She turned from him, and, clinching her hands in her muff, tried 
to hold down the sob rising in her throat. 

He made a step towards her. She would have guessed how uncer- 
tain had been his ideas of her if she had turned and seen the color in 
his face. 

“Mistake you?” he said. “If I had been fool enough for a 
moment to do so—do you credit me with no perception? I know 
exactly how you have been moved, and I ask you to accept from me 
what any cousin—any intimate friend—might offer you. We will 
go to Murger’s and dine quietly. There is surely no reason against 
it, once given that you trust me and I understand you. We will be 
chaperoned by the whole café; any woman may go and dine with a 
man she knows; there is no impropriety in it—unless you have ac- 
quaintances who know your list of friends so thoroughly that they will 
find my being among them peculiar. That’s the only risk you run, 
surely.” 

“T have no acquaintances, no friends,” Mary answered him gently. 
“T will go. There are only conventions against it—what have con- 
ventions done for me that I should uphold them? I will do it.” 
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“Good,” he responded. “Then I will put you in a cab; it will 
take you home and wait for you, and I will meet you at Murger’s. 
What do you think of that ?” 

She nodded, and they walked in silence towards an avenue where 
the rattle of the wheels suggested that he might find a conveyance. 
They had gone but a block when he hailed a hansom; it stopped by 
the curb. While she got in he spoke to the driver, and, leaning over 
the wheel, his hat off, he held out his hand. 

“Tn an hour, it is six o’clock now,” he said, “TI will be waiting for 
you. Will you give him the address ?” 

She put her hand in his for one brief moment; he stepped back; 
she gave the number to the man and drove off, seeing him standing 
hatless on the pavement, looking after her. 

Mary sank back in the corner of the cab, and, with her eyes fixed 
on the lights as they passed swiftly by, she reviewed the last hour 
deiberately, and with a tightening of her lips made up her mind 
to question the wisdom of her action no longer, but to gather from 
the hour all that it held of pleasure and fulness of life. It bloomed 
in her dreary existence like a bed of roses, and when she got out at 
the door of her lodging-house her step was elastic. 

She reached her room. Mrs. Peyton was resting on the bed. She 
opened her eyes, closed them, and paid no attention to the girl’s quiet 
movements about her. Mary changed one shabby dress for another, 
all black, but it had something more of charm in its simple lines. Her 
fair hair she arranged with trembling, solicitous fingers—white fingers, 
ringless, but with a delicacy of shape which was in keeping with the 
extreme refinement of her beauty. Her gloves were hopeless—the 
fingers mended, the palms almost white. Her boots were presentable, 
it not being necessary to expose the thin sole, which she had worn 
through to the ground. Her coat—she put on again the worn garment 
she had taken off, and, replacing again the little black velvet toque 
on her head, took up her muff and turned towards the door. Her 
aunt was asleep. She took a half sheet of paper and wrote on it, and 
left it on the bureau: 


“TI am going to dine with a friend; I can tell you about 
it when I come home. “ Mary.” 


The few words pursued her as she fled down the stairs, out into 
the darkness, and into the cab. She gave the man no direction, but 
he knew where to go; and again she began her unaccustomed progress 
through the lamp-lit streets. 

Merely to be driving at that hour was enough'‘to excite her to 
keenest pleasure, and she dared not let her thoughts travel ahead to 
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what lay before her, lest she should arrive dumb and trembling at her 
destination. 

It did not seem to her that she had driven half the distance she 
had expected when the cab left the wide, asphalted avenue and, turning 
a corner, stopped before a brightly lighted doorway over which hung 
an electric globe. The doors of the cab opened; she stood a moment 
poised on the step; her heart failed her; she felt as though she could 
not enter that door alone. It was only a second before she felt someone 
take her hand and help her down. 

It was her host. He led the way up the steps among the coming 
and going of men, and through a hall into a room brilliantly lit and 
filled with tables, all of which seemed to her unused eyes to be occupied. 
She followed him blindly as he threaded his way among the tables, 
and she found herself seated with her profile turned to the crowd at 
a table in the corner of the room. A big palm-tree behind her cut her 
off from the people back of them and gave her a sense of protection. 
She leaned back and drew a deep breath of relief. 

Opposite was her host, speaking to a waiter. It took some time to 
settle a point. It did not occur to her that he had noticed her pallor 
and gave her this moment to recover herself. A sense of composure 
crept over her, she looked about, and while they ate their oysters 
he talked of the place, the cooking, and the people who congregated 
there. He pointed out one or two characters of reputation. The room 
was almost entirely filled with men, many of them strangers, many 
foreigners. As Mary listened her heart beat with a quieter throb, and 
looking into the young man’s face, she studied it out. He had a 
square, handsome brow in which were set dark eyes, whose long corners 
gave depth and brilliancy to his glance, a bold outline of feature, and 
a full-lipped, eager, restless mouth that closed in aggressive lines. In 
the beginning of the evening he had asked her what wine she drank, 
and she had refused any, but she needed no medium to color the scene 
about her with brilliancy, to invest her companion with a perilous 
charm. The warm, brightly lit room, so contrasting with her usual 
surroundings, the crowd of talking, laughing people, whose responsi- 
bilities were for the moment certainly in abeyance, the atmosphere of 
spontaneous pleasure-seeking, with no alarming emphasis on the ab- 
sence of protection, made her step for @ time into another world. Her 
color rose; the lovely melancholy of her smile changed to gayety 
in the ripple of her lip, and only lingered about her eyes, whose blue, 
like summer skies, gained depth and dazzled him. Their talk took a 
more personal note, but it was all light-hearted folly, that led nowhere, 
borne of any inconsequent thought of the moment, and it was not till 
the salad was on the table that it turned to other things. 

Her companion filled his glass with the light hock he was drinking, 
and, raising it to his lips, bowed to her over the brim. 
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“ Your health, and good-luck to you,” he said. “We have talked 
of so many outside things, but no word of your troubles. Are per- 
sonalities quite barred? May I ask something a little nearer home 
than your opinion of the brick facings of the opera-house? 1 want to 
know what made you speak such hopeless words to-day. May I not 
know? Don’t you yet believe I am a friend? It don’t take time to 
make a friend, does it, any more than to lose one? It can all be done 
in an hour.” 

“TJ don’t think I know much about it,” she answered slowly. 
“ What do you do? Do you make friends easily? Do you keep your 
doors hospitably open for anyone to walk in?’ She leant her elbow 
on the table and smiled. “ You didn’t look it this afternoon.” 

He stared into her eyes as they made such thorough scrutiny of 
him. “What do I do?” He leant back and gave a look about the 
room, in which he saw nothing of the people about him, but an inward 
prospect that brought a terrible note of bitterness to his voice. 

For a moment he stared past tangible things and lost himself in 
the vision of that little scene he had gone over so often. He sat in 
the darkened room with the hateful unveiled point of the gas-jet 
thrust in his face and looked past it into the stern countenance that 
delivered its terrible verdict. He heard his own voice in its unemo- 
tional quiet repeating the words: “So I am going blind, Doctor, that’s 
it, is it?” Then the quick question added, “ How long do you give 
me?” The low-spoken response, “ A year, hardly more, perhaps less ;” 
then a sense of darkness—silence—and the vision was over and he still 
leant on his elbow in the restaurant amid the lights and sounds about 
him. He pulled himself together and steadied his eyes on the girl 
before him; vaguely her last words and his own interrupted answer 
came back to him. 

“What do I do?” he went on. “ Why, no one wants to know what 
one does nowadays, it is what one has that interests them. It is 
hard to describe my actions, they have so resembled lately a clown 
at the circus—first up and then down. I used to be the devil to 
work, but now—now I am the devil to play! Friends! I used to 
make friends, now I am occupied in losing them.” 

She had forgotten that to be frankly absorbed in a man is not con- 
ventionally permitted, and her intense gaze was like a spell on him; 
usually savagely reticent about himself, he opened the gates and let 
out the flood. 

“T am a lawyer,’—he rested both arms on the table “I used to 
be, that is; I meant to be a judge, and a great judge too, and have a 
share in framing the laws of the country—you see what a fool I was! 
But life gave a turn to the wheel, and whirr! it went round again, and 
I—I went to the devil.” 
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“ Don’t,” said the girl, “ please—please, it isn’t true.” 

“Tsn’t it?” He smiled into her eyes. “ Perhaps it isn’t quite 
true, but it’s rather like it, and if you ask my friends they would say, 
“Yea, yea,’ in their sorrow. But I didn’t mean to talk of this, to 
switch off on my follies; I meant to ask you what prompted those 
miserable words of yours this afternoon. ‘Once in seven years one 
man has need of another, —that’s the proverb, isn’t it? Well, I’m 
not bad in my judgment for my friends, though I have made such a 
mess of my own life. Tell me freely, frankly, what is the trouble.” 

She in her turn leant her elbow on the table and looked down at 
the cloth. 

“Shall 1?” Her face changed even as she spoke. “Do you want 
to hear of petty trials that gain power from their accumulation and 
‘ end by urging one to desperation?” She raised her eyes to his, the 
pupils dilated. “ Well, then, you shall have it. 1 live with my aunt. 
We had enough to support life with scant comfort until last year, then 
some of her money was lost; we have now enough to pay our rent and 
keep body and soul together. It is impossible, it seems, for either of 
us to get work. We have tried. Now, one month ago came a new 
difficulty. We made acquaintance with a man in our lodging-house ; 
a friend of his met me on the stairs and elected to fall in love with 
me.” Her lip curled, then closed with a bitter pressure; she went 
on: “He got to know us, he asked us to dine, he came constantly to 
see us, he sent me flowers—ah, well, the upshot was he proposed to 
marry me, and Aunt Mary urges me to accept, and I—I would far 
rather starve.” 

There was intense silence on his part, his eyes taking startled note 
of her beauty. She spoke again. 

“T don’t know what you think,”’—she raised her chin proudly,— 
“but I think to marry a man you dislike, for his money, is no better 
than selling yourself to him in some other way.” Her eyes blazed a 
moment, then suddenly the light went out of them. “ At least,” she 
added slowly, “that is what I think when I am alone; when I am with 
Aunt Mary it all seems different.” 

He pushed his plate from him. “Stick to it,” his low voice was 
emphatic. “ Don’t pay any attention to Aunt Mary; have patience. 
Things at their worst take a turn. You will have another offer from 
someone you do like—have patience.” 

The girl shook her head. “ Ah, that’s not likely; we see no one.” 

“Other people see you,” he returned. “Do you think there are 
faces like yours on every bush ?” 

She gave a weary shake of her head. The waiter had put fruit 
before them; he brought the coffee. She played with a little spoon a 
moment, then looked up at him with a smile that gave him a thrill and 
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reminded him of a summer’s early dawn. He put out his hand for a 
bit of bread; it brought his fingers near hers; he stared at her delicate, 
white hand. 

“Be faithful to yourself,” he said; “resist this apparent oppor- 
tunity. You will be loved many times, perhaps, but among them once, 
after all, you will love. Wait for it; it will be worth your patience.” 

She raised her cup of coffee, but set it down untasted; her hand 
trembled so much that she could not trust it to reach her lips. In 
that moment she knew what was happening to her, and, fearing he 
would read her face, she dropped her lids over her burning eyes and 
drew a deep breath. 

“Don’t you see,” went on the young man, “ you have only to be 
patient? You are young. How old—twenty?” 

She looked at him. “ Twenty-two,” she answered. 

“ Twenty-two,” he repeated; “ well, whole, sound, and free. Why, 
my dear child, it seems like blasphemy to think of wrecking your life 
now.” 

She looked at him still. She had gotten her heart to beating 
quietly now and feared no tell-tale blush. “Only, you know,” she 
said, “we hardly eat; it cannot go on forever. like that; one gets sick, 
and that’s a long step worse than dying.” 

“Dying,” he repeated slowly. “ What do you know of dying that 
you talk of it so lightly? Have you ever tried it?” 

“No, no,” the girl shrank a little; “it has never come to that.” 

“Nor shall it.” He put out his hand on the table, palm upward, 
and smiled into her eyes. “TI can’t ask you to lay your hand in mine, 
here, but I do, morally speaking. Consider that I clasp your fingers 
as a friend, and as money is not what I lack at present, you will share 
mine.” 

She remained silent, a whitening of her cheek her only answer. 

“You think that impossible,” he went on. “When I tell you 
frankly that I was—but frankness is folly, isn’t it? Why should I 
burden you with more trouble? Let us forget these serious things, talk 
of light ones. Where shall we spend the rest of our evening, for in- 
stance—do you care for the play?” 

She shook her head, the color gathering on her cheek. 

“T tell you,” he cried, “I have it; I’ll get a hansom, and we'll 
have a drive before I leave you at home. What do you say? I should 
like that—would you?” 

She looked at him and set her teeth. She would drink her cup. 

“Tf we can go for an hour—I must not be late,” she said. 

“ Come, then;” he rose, and as they left the room she met the eyes 
levelled at her with a high lifting of her graceful head. He had 
brought two coats, it seemed, by some marvellous forethought, and as 
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they started out into the night she let him wrap a fur-lined great-coat 
about her without a word. The young man leant back in his corner of 
the hansom and smiled gayly at her. The cold night air was delicious ; 
the stars were thick overhead; she felt the warm wrap like a human 
protection; it stood between her and everything that life could fling 
at her; it shut out cold, loneliness, neglect, and weariness. She rested 
in her corner and looked at him with such an expression of happiness 
that it brought a shining light to his eyes. 

“This, this,” he cried, “redeems many black days. I’m glad I 
didn’t get quite drowned in the ice a month ago; for the first time 
I’m glad.” 

“Don’t, don’t,” she said. 

“You don’t want me not to be glad?” he laughed. 

“T don’t want to hear you talk so of your life,” she answered. 

“T won't.” He leant his head back, his long, almond-shaped eyes 
gleaming. “I won’t. I don’t know why I rattle my skeleton so per- 
sistently in your ears. Do you know I am thought a devil-may-care, 
cheerful kind of person by my friends, but you—you agitate the depths 
somehow. Is it your beauty, I wonder, or——” 

“Please,’—the girl leant on the door and looked out as they 
entered the park,—“ please like me, not my face.” 

“ Mayn’t I like both?” He watched her profile in the lamplight. 

“Yes,” she smiled, “ but me best, please.” 

He laughed. “One is easier to take in than the other. I’m rather 
afraid of you, even more than of your beauty—I mean your face; I 
beg your pardon; you don’t want compliments.” 

“No,” she answered slowly, “I don’t want compliments. I want” 
—she stopped; it was a dangerous hesitation, her heart beat. 

“You don’t know what, is that it?” he ended. “That’s the way 
with women until they break something finding out. Now I—I know 
what I want, but I know equally well that I may not have it. Turn 
and look at me.” His tone was imperative. She obeyed him. 

“ Ah, those eyes of yours;” his voice shook. “See—I’m in deep 
water again. Let us laugh for an hour and then—I’ll tell you the 
end of my sentence. Come, you must have a pleasant memory among 
the others ;” and leaning his arms beside hers on the door, he began 
a rigmarole of light-hearted nonsense about the trees, the starlight, 
the horses, the fairies, demons, and witches that inhabited the green 
silences about them, and so led her into an intimate folly of laughter 
‘that carried them on through the park and down a stretch of deserted 
boulevard and back to the park gates again. 

“Your number ?” it sounded a little uncertain from his clear voice. 
She gave it to him, and it took so few moments to reach the street in 
which she lived that she was dazed as they arrived at the door. 
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“ You will hear from me to-morrow morning ;” he sprang out and 
lifted her down, and, going up the steps, he rang the bell. “This 
might have been the happiest night of my life had I been less the 
plaything of the gods—as it is, I shall never see you again. I am 
afraid even to stay a moment longer—I might He caught her 
hand in a hard pressure, raised his hat as the door opened, and, de- 
scending the steps, he drove away as she mounted the staircase within. 

The room was dimly lit by a low-turned gas-jet, but Mrs. Peyton 
started up from the bed as Mary entered. 

“ My dear,” she cried, and reaching the bureau she turned up the 
light, “ where have you been ?” 

The girl faced her with so white a countenance that her curiosity 
gave way to solicitude. 

“Child,” she added, taking her muff and drawing off her coat, 
“what has happened—are you ill?” 

Mary’s eyes met hers. 

“No,” she answered, “but very tired, Aunt Mary. I'll rest a 
moment before I begin my story. I understand your impatience, but 
I] am so very tired.” 

She slipped down into the one armchair the room boasted, and 
letting her head rest on her folded arms laid them on the high arm 
of the chair. Mrs. Peyton sat down on the foot of the bed and waited. 
She had not to wait long. With a deep-drawn breath Mary straight- 
ened her shoulders and raised her head; then, lifting her hat off, she 
put it on her knees, and drawing out the two long hat pins, she looked 
at her aunt. 

“T will begin,” she said, and in a colorless voice she told her what 
had happened, how they had met, of their dinner together, and their 
drive; and then at the end she rose suddenly and began putting her 
things away. “TI’ll go to bed,” she added. 

Mrs. Peyton listened breathlessly, interjecting eager questions. She 
came over and caught the girl by the arm. 

“Do you think Anders might have seen you?” she said. “Think! 
it might undo everything.” 

Mary looked up at her. “ Aunt,” she answered hurriedly, “do you 
think most people would think it very shocking of me to have done it?” 

“ Shocking,” returned Mrs. Peyton slowly, “I should say so; only 
it is just this sort of thing our way of life might lead to. Don’t you 
see it? Don’t you see it?” 

The girl’s face quivered. She made a little gesture and dropped 
her arms at her side. 

“ Good-night,” she murmured, her voice sounding faint and hoarse. 
“T must rest; don’t, don’t talk to me, aunt.” And it was in absolute 
silence that they went to bed. 
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II. 


THE morning lightened slowly. It was nine o’clock when Mrs. 
Peyton woke. She saw her niece standing dressed to go out, drawing 
on her gloves. 

She leant on her elbow and looked at her curiously. 

“My dear, why this haste?” 

It was her own habit to be late; she declared that those who eat 
little should sleep much. 

“I’m going out to look for work, aunt; I will not be in till the 
afternoon. I will take some money and get my lunch.” 

She opened the drawer they kept locked and took out a small sum, 
placed it in her purse, and, locking the drawer again, put the key on 
her aunt’s table. “I have made your coffee,” she went on, and brought 
the tray to the bedside; “I have had mine. Do you want a book?” 

Mrs. Peyton nodded. 

Mary brought her two volumes on which the name “ Anders” was 
written across the payer front and put them on the bed; turning 
towards the door, she had her hand on the knob when Mrs. Peyton’s 
voice arrested her. 

“ And your visit from Mr. Anders,” she asked ; “am I to receive it 
alone?” . 

The girl met her eyes. “Since you will not consent not to receive 
it at all.” 

Mrs. Peyton leant over and poured out her coffee. “ Mary, you 
are a fool,” she said, “but your struggle is ineffectual. You will 
marry that man.” 

A moment’s silence followed, and in it the girl left the room. She 
stopped a moment in the hall; there was a letter for her. She picked 
it up with fingers that trembled and opened the door and went out. 
Standing in the vestibule, she tore open her letter without a moment’s 
waiting. There were only a few lines, and a roll of bills: 


“ Be patient—he will come, that other man. Wait for 
him. When you need help, write to me at the Club 
(he named the great neighboring city). I shall never cease to 
care for you. “ DACRE STARR.” 


The girl stood a moment looking out into the frozen street; then, 
pushing the notes back into the envelope, she walked into a little shop 
not far from there. She bought a sheet of paper and an envelope and 
a stamp, and without a word wrapped the money in the paper and, 
sealing it, addressed it with steady fingers; then, going to the nearest 
box, she posted it. Buying a paper, she took the addresses of people 
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who wanted governesses or companions, and making a note of them 
began her weary round. The day passed as other days had done. She 
paused in the middle of it to take some hot coffee and some rolls at a 
big, bustling place, where other people were taking their inadequate 
meals, and then started out again on her search. 

They had such good reasons, the people who refused her services. 
Did she speak French? No. It-was a sine qué non with the lady who 
asked the question. The next woman wanted German—another music 
—a third reference for other things than character, that the clergyman 
of her church had given her with some hesitation, moved by her dignity 
and beauty. 

At four o’clock she sat in a drawing-room, the charm of which 
rested and refreshed her, exhausted as she was, but with the owner of 
it she got no further than with the other women with whom she had 
talked. 

“TI must have some assurance that you are competent to teach.” 
Mrs. Faragood was impatient by temperament, quick of tongue. 

“T understand,’ Mary answered gently, “one has to make a be- 
ginning; everyone has to do that. I’m sorry I have so much to learn, 
but if you would——” 

“If I would let you educate yourself on my children,” finished 
Mrs. Faragood, “ you would be obliged to me. I see, but I am really 
not so altruistic as that comes to.” 

The girl stood up; it was quite fair, she didn’t blame anyone, 
only she was in no state to bear the sting of the quick speech, and she 
buttoned her coat with fingers that shook. She couldn’t speak. She 
bowed her head and turned to the door. 

Her hostess felt a pang. “I’m sorry,” she said. “I suppose you 
need the work, but you understand——” 

“T understand very well,” the answer was spoken low; “good- 
afternoon,” and Mrs. Faragood was alone. 

Mary opened the front door for herself and shut it with a clang be- 
hind her; it was heavy and had a very final sound; it seemed to say 
she was quite done for, and the idea echoed in her heart. 

She walked slowly, painfully towards home. The lamps were being 
lit; the servants were drawing the curtains in all the houses, and it 
seemed as though it was such a little step to get into the warmth and 
brightness shut in there, and yet such a gulf yawned between her and 
those well-lined nests. It occurred to her that the people in tenement- 
houses must be even more cold and cheerless than she was; but no, 
for they at least had neighbors to whom they talked—a community 
of sorrow, and she—she stood so fearfully alone. There was Aunt 
Peyton, but this hateful business of Anders stood between them like a 
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wall. She walked very slowly and looked at the passers-by, and won- 
dered if she would have found them friends had she known them; 
then, suddenly thinking she might be misinterpreted for her curious 
glances, she hurried on, a smarting color in her cheek at the thought 
of the impropriety she had so lately committed; and so checked, half 
starved, and bleeding inwardly, she reached the door and, stumbling 
up the stairs, entered the room. 

Mrs. Peyton was sitting sewing, an expression of great content- 
ment on her face. She looked up and, putting down her work, smiled 
at the newcomer. 

“ Unsuccessful, I see,” she remarked placidly. “ Well, my dear, I 
have arranged your matters excellently; sit down and I will tell you all 
about it.” 

Mary dropped down on the bedside. 

“What do you mean?” she said. Her spent voice sounded almost 
fierce. “ You have promised nothing for me to Mr. Anders?” 

“Nothing,” returned her aunt; “he only asked that he may be a 
friend. Your dignity won’t be compromised by that, I suppose, and 
we are to dine with him to-night at The Cranford, quietly in a private 
room, no fatigue for you. Surely, my dear, you won’t refuse this?” 

The girl took off her hat and coat and gloves, and, holding her 
hands up to the gas to warm them, looked down to the eager eyes 
raised to hers. 

“You want very much to go, aunt,” she said slowly. “Are you 
sure he understands that I—that I hate him ?” 

“Quite sure,” Mrs. Peyton’s eyes gleamed with a sort of sardonic 
humor, “and as far as I am concerned, do you ask a man serving 
a term in the penitentiary whether he would like to dine out in the 
world again with a friend who has not forgotten him?” 

“T see.” The girl threw herself on the bed. “I suppose there is 
nothing wrong in it. I will go if you wish.” 

Mrs. Peyton came over and laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Thank you, my dear, it commits you to nothing, and I—well, 
I am a materialist, I suppose, but God knows my tastes are not often 
gratified. It seems to me so pleasant to think of dining again at a 
Christian hour at a well-set table. 

There came a knock at the door as she finished speaking. She 
opened it, and the servant put two boxes in her hand, and gave her a 
look of curiosity as she did so. Mrs. Peyton closed the door and read 
the addresses. One was her name and the other Mary’s. With eager 
fingers she undid hers, and opening the mauve-colored pasteboard box 
she took out a big bunch of violets, shielded by its cover of tissue. 

“My dear,”—she turned to Mary, holding the flowers pressed to 
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her lips,—“ are you dead to pleasure, and are flowers like this nothing 
to you? Shall I open yours and put them in water ?” 

“It depends on the giver.” Mary turned away and buried her 
face in her pillow. If they had come from another source, would 
she have left the box for Mrs. Peyton to open? Ah, what a little time 
it takes to make a fool of a woman! She felt a sob rising in her throat, 
and squeezed the slender pipe with both hands. 

Mrs. Peyton opened the other box, and taking another bunch of 
violets from its nest, set them both in a cup on the bureau and then 
turned to Mary. 

“ Rest, child,” she said. “I will sew a bit of lace on your dress 
and brush your skirt; we might be decent, since we cannot be fine. 
Go to sleep now.” 

Mary shut her eyes with a sharp feeling of relief that she could 
accept the suggestion, and in a moment she floated off into a curious 
world where things were arranged to suit her, and Anders married 
Mrs. Peyton. 

The room into which Mrs. Peyton and Mary were ushered bore 
tokens of a lengthy habitation. The personality of their host was 
shadowed plainly forth. Luxury carried past the usual point where 
a man’s wishes stop and on to where a woman’s begin—warmth, color, 
beauty. Mrs. Peyton heaved a sigh of pleasure as she sank into a big, 
stuffed chair and touched its dark-red velvet covering with her appre- 
ciative fingers. 

“Look at those books, my dear,” she said softly as the girl sat 
near the fire and, drawing off her gloves, warmed her numbed fingers, 
and Mary obediently looked. 

There were shelves of yellow-paper-backed volumes and more 
shelves filled with the heterogeneous bindings the American publisher 
showers on an outraged public, and running along the other wall 
sober-looking lines of English books. Above them were photographs 
and pictures—any subject, any time, any master, but most of them 
worth looking at whether they were the last piece of daring perpetrated 
by a Frenchman or an etching by Albrecht Durer. 

“T beg your pardon for not being here to welcome you,” said a 
voice, and the two women turned towards the young man who ap- 
proached them. He shook hands with Mrs. Peyton, and for one 
moment Mary’s fingers lay in his, then he leant against the mantel- 
piece and looked down at her. “I took Pendleton to my room to wash 
his hands. He has just turned up from the West and I told him you 
ladies would forgive him for not appearing in evening dress, as our 
meeting was informal at any rate.” The door opened as he finished 
speaking and a fair, bronzed man made a somewhat diffident entry. 

“When you say West,” began Mrs. Peyton gayly as she shook 
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hands with him, “what do you mean?—the Mississippi or the 
Rockies ?” 

“(Can’t you see,” answered Anders, laughing, “that real wild, 
woolly look? That never reckoned from Chicago. Mr. Pendleton is 
the genuine article with a grain ranch in Idaho.” 

Mrs. Peyton turned to the newcomer with enthusiasm. “ Have 
you really?” she said. “Then I suppose you are either owned by a 
railroad or you own it; that is according to my great authority, ‘The 
Octopus,” and Pendleton, sitting beside her, proceeded to rebut her 
accusations with facts beaten out on the palm of his hand. 

Anders sat down by Mary and glanced at the slender fingers she 
still held to the blaze, though they had been warmed long since. 

“Pen. is a good chap,” he remarked in a low voice. “ You would 
like him, he is so honest and staunch, so utterly without guile.” 

She looked at him in silence. Since he knew her tastes so well, 
she thought, why did he think he could ever suit them. He read her 
face. 

“ Quite another sort of person, isn’t he?” he went on, smiling, “ but 
it takes all kinds to make a world, and you’d find him very exasperating 
too. He never can see that things have two sides.” 

“T’m made the same way,” she returned slowly. “I prefer stand- 
ing on rock even if it isn’t as soft as sand.” 

Anders laughed. 

“What’s the matter with solid earth?” he said. “It strikes me 
as a fair medium. I wonder,” he added with a caressing intimacy in 
his voice that gave the girl a sense of recoil,—“ I wonder how you ever 
arrived at your uncompromising doctrines. They don’t belong to the 
present day, and certainly Mrs. Peyton was not your teacher. Your 
people come from the South too, don’t they? Where did you stumble 
into the Puritan code that guides you?” 

She made a gesture of protest. “I am not a Puritan,” she said. 
“T am quite willing that other people should enjoy themselves as they 
please, but I like to breathe the atmosphere that suits me.” 

“Which is?” he questioned quickly. 

“Oh,” she turned to the fire, “a chilly air that would not meet your 
views at all.” 

The young man drew his chair so that he could look straight into 
her eyes. 

“ What right have you to decide what would suit me,” he demanded, 
“when you have never taken the trouble to know me in the slightest ? 
Will you never even look at me long enough to find out that I am not 
the monster you take me for?” He half laughed as he spoke, and held 
the gaze she had turned on him with the exaction of his will. 

If she had liked him, she would have thought the aquiline cast 
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of his features handsome; the quick, shifting intelligence that gleamed 
from his gray eyes would have attracted her; the full curves of his 
mouth would have announced his keen sense of wit as well as his over- 
powering love of pleasure. Ten years before he must have been a 
handsome boy, but the indulgence of his senses was written in every 
curve of his face, and no desire to please could efface those marks. 
Every ideal instinct of her youth and her peculiar nature leapt back 
from the passion he offered her; if there were pleasure in such a rela- 
tion, she felt she would rather starve than debase herself by enjoying 
it. Suddenly for the first time she felt a desire to speak to him freely, 
to emerge from the reserve behind which she had barricaded herself 
for the last month and make a sortie. 

“Won’t you understand me?” she said passionately. “I do not 
mistake what you are—only I am not—not for you nor you for me. 
We are at the poles. I beg and plead that you will no longer pursue 
this idea of yours. I am ignorant, untaught, foolish in many ways, 
but I have a saving grace—I know myself and I am not—I am not for 
2 
Anders stared down into her lovely eyes. There seemed to rise a 
sort of fragrance from her as she spoke—a perfumed flame of youth 
and innocence and beauty. It seemed to him the most to be desired of 
anything that he in all his voyages had ever met. 

“Wait,” he said. “Say you are not for me if you will, but I—I 
must decide the other, and I am yours as naturally, as uncontrollably, 
as irresistibly, as the tides follow the moon.” 

The girl made a little movement of resistance, but there could be 
no more speech between them, for the door opened and the man an- 
nounced dinner. 

Anders rose and offered his arm to Mrs. Peyton. “ Pendleton, will 
you take Miss Ronalds?” he said, and they passed into the dining- 
room. 

Dinner was over. They left the table with its glittering glass, its 

fruit and flowers, behind them, and returned to the drawing-room, and 
permission being asked and granted, the men brought their cigars with 
them. 
Mrs. Peyton established herself and Pendleton at a big table covered 
with photographs he had just brought from the West, and gratified 
her keen curiosity about life from any new stand-point, while the 
bearded ranchman enjoyed the rare pleasure of hearing his own voice 
only interrupted by the appreciative comments of a woman. 

Mary had gone back to her seat by the fire. She could not get 
enough of its blaze; she rested her slippers on the little, low fender 
and shaded her eyes from the red, hot light by a fan she found on the 
sofa beside her. As Anders put a lump of sugar in her coffee and 


you 
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handed her the cup, he slipped down beside her in the corner of the long 
divan. 

There was a silence between them,—at least, he felt, he had arrived 
at the intimacy that permits such a silence,—and he studied her face 
with the keenness of an experienced sportsman. It was beyond him, 
however, to calculate the power of spirits whose governance he had 
never known. She had enjoyed her dinner, drank her glass of wine 
with pleasure, talked and laughed with Pendleton without her usual 
reserve, and Anders, noting all this, felt an eager hope that he would 
find the path to her sensibilities, at least, more easy. He was quite 
mistaken, it was the other result that had been achieved. The relaxa- 
tion, the warmth, the glow, had revived her fainting courage, and with 
her nature, to sustain its courage and pour heart into it did not sug- 
gest ideals shifted to a more convenient level, but added will to pursue 
them in their more difficult heights. 

Anders drew a little book from his pocket and laid it in her lap. 

“Drink your coffee and then look at that,” he said. “ You re- 
member Mrs. Peyton and I were disputing over a line of Rossetti’s the 
other day and you said you hardly knew him? I took a volume and 
cut out some things that I don’t care for and had it bound for you. I 
think you will like him.” 

She set her empty cup on the hearthstone, and turning over the 
leaves of the flexible, red-leather volume suddenly closed it with a little 
snap. 

“ Please,” she said, “you are very kind, but I would rather you 
would not do this.” 

“Not give you a book!” Anders raised his eyebrows in remon- 
strance; “but anyone may give anyone a book!” 

She smiled, a sudden lovely curve of her lip. 

“Anyone may not give me one,” she answered. Their eyes met 
and Anders smiled in return. 

“That is something to console me,” he said. “If I may not ap- 
proach your royal highness, at least others will find it as difficult.” 

His eyes still] held hers, and a sudden, vivid memory of the man 
from whom she had so lately parted rose within her. Would she have 
hesitated to accept a book from him? Her sincerity wrote her con- 
tradiction of Anders’s speech on her face in a brilliant red that rose 
to her very eyes, and the young man stared with a hardening of his 
lips he could not control. 

“Am I wrong?” he added quickly. “There is someone who may 
do what I may not ?” 

She shrank painfully from speaking of what she had not even per- 
mitted herself to think freely, and yet it was a chance to lay another 
stone on the wall between them. 
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“Did you imagine that because I do not—like you, that I shall 
never like anyone?” 

It was a terrible speech to make to the man whose fire was warm- 
ing her, but, like a gentle wild creature at bay, she struck hard. 

The young man felt a spasm of jealous rage contract his heart, but 
he was an adept at concealing his emotions. 

“Mary, Mary,” he said, “what a cruel speech to make! Have 
you no pity ?” 

It was the one spot he could reach in her. She looked back at his 
downcast face and wondered for a moment whether her instinct was at 
fault. Did he really care for her with a feeling worthy the name of 
love? Was she wrong in thinking she ranked with his yellow-backed 
novels and his photographs of bacchantes, only as one more sensation 
among his other pleasures of the world, the flesh, and the devil? Her 
eyes fell on the book in her lap and she straightened her slender 
shoulders. It was a bribe, that red volume; he knew her love of such 
things and turned it into a source of weakness. She wanted to take it 
home with her—if she did, where would she stand with him? The 
thing would creep over her and possess her like a drug if she once gave 
in a jot, a tittle, there were so many things she wanted that he could 
give her! Let him suffer a little if suffer he did, it would not be 
much of a wound. She faced him. 

“Tam tired,” she said. “I would like to go home, and, Mr. Anders, 
I must once more repeat what I have said. I will never change, I 
could never accept what you offer me, and I pray you to cut short 
this vain waste of your time and mine.” 

She arose as she spoke and Rossetti slipped to her feet; she stooped, 
but he had done so also and held it out to her. 

She shook her head. “Thank you, no,” she said. 

With a sudden movement of his wrist he tossed it into the ashes at 
the back of the fire and, turning, went to Mrs. Peyton. 

“Miss Ronalds is tired and wants to desert us,” he said. “The 
carriage can take her home and come back for you if you will stay a 
while longer.” 

The older woman rose and shook her head with a smile. 

“Tt has been a delightful evening, though too short,” she answered, 
“but I am used to early hours. Good-night, Mr. Pendleton, I hope 
you will come and see me, if you don’t mind a boarding-house parlor.” 

“ Nothing I should like better than to have the pleasure of seeing 
you again,” he returned truthfully, “but I’m only twenty-four hours 
in New York.” 

She shrugged her handsome shoulders. 

“ Just my luck,” she said, smiling, as Anders adjusted her wrap; 
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“if I meet a possible friend, he makes for China that day,” and she led 


the way to the carriage. 
Ill. 


To the long days of failure and fatigue that followed came suddenly 
one that held a new menace. They had moved to a cheaper lodging, 
and now Mrs. Peyton, lying on her bed, was very ill. It took an hour 
to settle Mary as a sick-nurse, to turn the whole importance of life into 
drugs and nourishment, and in a day or two the kind doctor who 
came began to make requirements that involved constant expenditures. 
It took a week to bring Mary to an end of all but the few dollars 
necessary for their rent, and on a chilly Monday she stood looking into 
the little coal fire in the grate. It must be kept up somehow. The 
coal was out, and the closet where it was kept in the hall was quite 
empty. She looked at the five-dollar note that remained. It was 
the tenth of the month. They would get no money until the first of 
the month following, and their rent would come due at that same 
moment. She sat down by her aunt’s bedside and tried to think. 

Mrs. Peyton dozed, and a light knock at the door brought Mary 
to it with a quick spring, her finger on her lips. 

It was the Doctor. 

He listened to the labored breathing; he took her pulse without 
disturbing her; he looked at the record of the temperature which 
Mary had written down. He shook his head. They went out into 
the hallway. 

“Miss Ronalds,” he began gently, “she must have more nourish- 
ment and of a different kind. You will need a nurse. She will re- 
quire attention night and day.” 

Mary made a gesture. “We need coal, we need so many things. 
Doctor, I haven’t the money.” 

He hesitated. “Can’t you run into debt?” 

“To whom?” The girl was trembling, she leant against the wall. 
“Trades-people won’t trust poor people, most naturally, and we 
haven’t a very easy landlady, and——” 

“Miss Ronalds,” said a voice from the stairs. 

She started. Anders mounted the last step and stood beside her. 

“T’ve been trying to see you every day,” he said, “ but the woman 
always denied me, so I have taken the law into my own hands. How 
is Mrs. Peyton?” 

The Doctor gave a quick look at Mary. 

“Mrs. Peyton is very ill,’ he spoke hurriedly. “I am Doctor 
Haven. Miss Ronalds is in a very awkward position. I tell her she 
ought to apply to her friends.” 

“Of course she ought.” The answer was so ready and so eager 
that the older man looked at Mary in surprise. Had she known of 
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such easy help? “ You need a nurse and all sorts of things,” Anders 
went on. “The Doctor and I will arrange matters. Surely, Miss 
Ronalds, you haven’t been needing help and not calling on me?” 

Mary looked at them and stood at bay. 

“T don’t need a nurse,” she answered hurriedly. “I can get 
along; I would rather i 

“My dear young lady,” interposed Haven, “you must not have 
your way here. This gentleman——” 

“ Anders is my name;” the young man almost laughed in satis- 
faction at the opportunity afforded him; “I am an old friend of 
Miss Ronalds; we can settle it all later, but I know Mrs. Peyton 
would not hesitate to accept the help I am only too happy to be able 
to give; and so, Miss Mary, the Doctor and I will arrange between 
us.” 

“Oh, no.” Mary made a step towards him. “ Please, Doctor, 
surely it isn’t necessary to——” 

“Tt is most necessary that your aunt should have every help to 
live,’ was the answer somewhat sternly delivered. The girl covered 
her eyes with her hand. Anders took a step nearer to her. “You 
can pay it all back sometime,” he whispered eagerly; “let me do 
this for her and for you.” 

She threw back her head and, turning, gave him a look. It sig- 
nified her assent, but the Doctor looked blankly at Anders as they 
stood alone. 

“Is there any valid reason why you should not assist these ladies?” 
he began slowly. “They seem utterly alone.” 

“No reason—none,” cried Anders, “and they will never have to 
think of it again. Come on, Doctor, first a nurse,” and they went 


down the stairs together. 


Mrs. Peyton got well slowly, laboriously, with a half-hearted 
progress towards health that enabled her to be on her feet as the 
spring began, but her illness had left a fatal weakness of the heart 
behind it. She did not regain the elasticity which had distin- 
guished her; but that was natural. It was not only her illness that 
had depleted her, but the months of insufficient nourishment which 
had preceded it. Through the dreary days Anders established his 
right to look after the older woman, even though such privileges with 
the younger were denied him. The spring saw them heavily in his 
debt,—heavily in view of the sum on which they depended,—and Mary 
found it impossible to persuade Mrs. Peyton to feel the obligation a 
weighty one. 

“You'll pay it all back in time, my dear,” she said coolly enough ; 
“ it isn’t possible such devotion as this can go unrewarded.” 
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As the severity of winter ended there followed fast on it a won- 
derful, overpowering spring, a spring not to be held in ordinary limits, 
that bloomed and blossomed everywhere, and granted to every creature 
with health a portion of joy. To those without the strength to meet 
it, it undermined even their usual share of resignation. 

The air was soft, with that strange speech in it that brings people 
out of their houses to wander in the streets. The nights were in- 
sidious, and led you to lean in your open window. There was promise, 
promise in every breath of it, and the people in the city, never getting 
an answer to the yearning that was in them, felt like caged birds, 
and so, indeed, they were. 

If you had youth and a light heart, you could make the best of 
it, laugh in the squares, make an artificial, gas-light pleasure take 
the place of the sea-shore with the moon on it, tramp the dusty streets 
in companies and forget that somewhere there were apple-orchards 
and lilacs. 

But Mary had hours whose faces she feared to look on as they 
passed. She thought of every solution; she did not forget what a 
speedy end she could find in one of the two winding rivers near at 
hand, and through it all she sought work and tried to make Mrs. 
Peyton at least avoid increasing their debt to Anders. He came day 
after day, brought them flowers and fruit until she begged him not 
to do so any longer. Three days in a week he tried to get them to 
dine with him, and once in every dozen times Mary would yield to 
the persistent desire of her companion and go; and so the days passed, 
and it was May’s end, and then June, and it grew hot, terribly, kill- 
ingly hot. 

The strife between the two women, never bitter, but unceasing, 
had brought Mary near the end of her forces. She no longer could 
go out in the day; she wandered about sometimes in the twilight, and 
Anders, watching her, set his teeth. She would slip from him yet. 
His jealous mind saw her white and dead before her pale lips had 
been pressed by his own, and as June drew to a close he grew restless. 
He loved her. It was an extraordinary feeling; it did not include 
any necessity to be faithful to any ideal she might have of his 
feeling, but he wanted to be with her and near her as passionately 
as though it were an ideal passion that possessed him. Having no 
moral sense, truth and falsehood were the same to him. He said 
what he thought would advance his cause, and he would not have hesi- 
tated to win her in any way, however devious; but the simplicity of her 
nature, the strength of her resolution, baffled him. July dawned on 
them, fierce and beautiful, with the melting blue sky overhead, and 
baked pavements under foot, and with it suddenly Mrs. Peyton ceased 
to press the girl, and, giving it all up, sat quiet through the day, lay 
quiet through the night. 
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She was not sullen, she was patient; her sense of humor lived in 
her. She was good-tempered, ate what she could swallow, turned a 
page or two of her book, and said, “ Another hot day, my dear,” as the 
sun rose red. 

At last there came a night when the air ceased to vary as the stars 
came out; it was ninety in their room at midnight, as it had been in 
the day. They had gone to bed and lay side by side in the darkness, and 
suddenly Mrs. Peyton touched the girl with cold fingers. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ I’m going. I’ve been thinking, going over in 
my mind every friend we have ever had, and from them all stands out 
one by whom I believe your appeal will be answered and gladly. Your 
mother had a dear friend, a Mrs. Gregory. Get a light and write down 
the address.” 

The girl did so, and while she moved about the feeble voice went on. 

“T never liked Anne Gregory and she detested me, and so, when I 
took charge of you, she wrote and offered to help me, but I was inde- 
pendent then and I refused—with enthusiasm. I added a few things I 
had never said in your mother’s lifetime. She would never forgive me 
for them, but she might help you, and if at all, most liberally.” 

“Don’t talk, aunt,” said Mary softly, “don’t talk, your voice is so 
weak; take the medicine,” and she held it to her lips. 

“ Medicines are not what I need, my dear.” Mrs. Peyton tried to 
rise on her elbow to get her breath, and, taking the restorative the Doc- 
tor had given her for her heart, she turned her eyes with a momentary 
brightness on Mary. 

“T’m sorry I’ve nothing to leave you, child,” she said, “ but, after 
all, you can always take him if you want him,” and with a heavy droop- 
ing of her lids she fell asleep, and never awoke again. 


The days that followed seemed like a fitting climax to the miseries 
they had gone through. Mary wrote the letter her aunt suggested, with 
no faintest hope of an answer. She visited the lawyer who paid Mrs. 
Peyton her annuity, and with the small amount that remained in his 
hands she paid the expenses of her funeral. With the sale of every gar- 
ment, every ornament that remained to them, she squared the small ac- 
counts, and the day after she had watched the earth packed down on the 
cheap coffin she sat in their little room, bare even of its few ornaments, 
with her rent paid for one week in advance and a two-dollar bill in a 
purse that lay on the table. 

Leaning her head on her hands, she stared at the green shutters that 
protected her from the staring sunshine and tried to think. It was so 
hard to think. She sat quite dazed and dull; the heat had stupefied her 
mind and body. 

Someone knocked twice at the door before she heard; then, rousing 
herself, she uttered a mechanical, “Come in.” 
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“The gentleman wants to see you, Miss.” The woman stared at 
her, wondering that the words brought no change to her heavy eyes. 

“Tell him I don’t feel equal to going downstairs.” The gesture of 
utter fatigue that accompaned the words enforced them, but Anders 
had anticipated the answer, and stood behind the servant as she spoke. 
He put the woman aside. 

“ Let me see you here,” he said. “I was afraid you were quite done 
out. I want to talk to you about business. Waive ceremony for once, 
and let me have ten minutes’ speech with you now.” 

Mary pointed to a little cane-seated chair that stood near the door. 

“ Sit down,” she said. “ We might as well say good-by here as any- 
where else. Susan, in ten minutes Mr. Anders will be gone. Will you 
bring me a cup of tea then? I think I must have something to eat.” 
She gave one of her faint, lovely smiles, and the woman departed with 
a nod that promised the refreshment. A young woman who had just 
had a funeral and was pursued by a young man with money was an 
object of absorbing interest. She determined to give Anders a liberal 
ten minutes and closed the door behind her. 

There was a brief silence; then the young man drew his chair nearer 
to Mary’s and with a quick, indrawn breath of mingled impatience and 
emotion he spoke. 

“ Mary, how cruel you are!” he said. “Tell me what gives you the 
strength to resist so stubbornly what most women seek?” Again he 
drew his chair forward. “Tell me frankly once what stands between 
us? You have said ‘ No, no, no,’ but with little explanation, small ar- 
gument.” 

Her eyes met his. A spark of hope lit them. Perhaps he loved her 
less selfishly than she had always believed, perhaps he was willing to 
help her and exact no terrible sacrifice. A faint color relieved the 
whiteness of her cheek, and Anders felt a pang of mingled anger and 
love as he saw how beautiful she could become were she to allow pleas- 
ure and ease to surround her. 

“Tet me tell you once more,” he said, “all that I would do to 
bring the roses to your cheeks, all that I have here within me waiting 
for your smile,” and for the hundredth time he went over the claims 
he tried to press, the pleasures that his wealth might bring her. 

She shook her head. “ What have I to give you? You cannot marry 
a man and take everything and give nothing. And you would tire of 
it too—it is not for a month or a year that one marries.” 

Anders looked down at his handsome hand, the swell of whose palm 
between the wrist and little finger gave a sensuous strength to it that 
the spatulate yet taper fingers did not contradict. Within him a 
thought harbored all winter long shaped itself, and he spoke. 

“Are your scruples romantic rather than conventional, Mary?” he 
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said slowly. “ Have you the character, the courage, to make a different 
relation with me?” He stopped and, raising his eyes, studied her face 
while his own gained additional color. “Do you hesitate to link your- 
self to me forever, but yet would you let me try, Mary, to show you 
how I can love? You and I are so alone together here; there is no 
world to watch us or criticise. We can try—experiments—and no one 
be the wiser. Why not? I love that very quality in you that makes 
you so careless of the public eye. Mary, let me take you out of this 
horrible city away to the country, to the fresh air and cool woods. Let 
me look after you and try to make you happy in an atmosphere of peace 
and quiet, where I shall have some chance to teach you the nature of 
my love. I have suffered so much through you. Yield to what I say. 
Come with me for a while.” 

“T am stupid,” she said, “but I don’t understand. You are to 
give me help, but for what? I don’t understand.” 

“ It’s simple enough,” his lips twitched a little, they were dry. “You 
will—will give me a few months of your life. I will take you to a camp 
in the North, Mary, a place I own, where there is heavenly coolness un- 
der the pines, comfort and freedom and—and love, Mary, love such as 
I never dreamed that I could feel. When the winter comes, if you de- 
mand it, I will give you up.” 

She put up her hand, she understood. She sat quite still, her hands 
clasped in her lap, and looked at the face near hers. The pupils of her 
eyes had dilated so that they looked black; a dark surge of color rose 
and stained her cheek and stayed there, looking as though someone had 
struck her. 

“Go away from me,” she said. “TI will send you the money I owe 
you as soon as I can. You shall have every dollar I can put together. 
Now take out of my sight your face—go—go!” 

His lips were opened to speak, but she rose and made a gesture that 
brought him to his feet. 

He had failed, and in failing had fallen waite a terrible trap. 

“ Mary,” he said, “have you no pity for the passion that tosses me 
this way and that, that whispers devil’s promptings in my ears? Mary, 
have you any idea of the baffling misery of loving a woman and seeing 
her starving to death before your very eyes? Do you think any sin 
seems equal to the horror from which you struggle to save her?” 

The girl, holding to her chair to steady her shaking knees, pointed 
to the door. 

He turned and with a lagging step reached it. “ You know where 
you can reach me,” he added in a low voice,—“at my rooms; they are 
always open, and they will telegraph me if I am away; I am at your 
disposal now and forever.” Their eyes met, her gaze chilled even the 
warm current of his hardy blood; he left her and closed the door. 
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Mary took a step forward; something gave way in her and she fell 
upon the bed and lay there like a waif stranded by the waters; then she 
heard the servant’s step, and with an instinct as though she were guilty 
and must hide what had happened to her, she dragged herself back on 
her chair and sat with eyes closed. He was right, there was nothing 
for her to do, no place for her. As Susan entered with a rattle of the 
tray she thought with a leaping, breaking heart of the one way open to 
her—it cost nothing to drown. 

The woman set down the tray and touched the girl’s arm. 

“There, Miss,” she said kindly, “ it’s strong and hot, take it, it will 
do you good, and here’s a letter for you too, I brought it up as I was 
coming.” 

Mary sat upright with a catch in her throat. 

“ A letter,” she cried. “ Give it to me.” 

Susan handed it to her and lingered. 

“ Shall I pour out the tea?” she said. “It will get too strong, Miss, 
while you are reading. I’d best pour out the tea.” 

The girl had opened the envelope with trembling fingers and drawn 
out the sheet. From it fell a check. She read the first page and then 
looked at the signature,—Anne Gregory,—and then, springing up, 
caught the woman by the arm and rested her head on her shoulder. 

* Susan, Susan,” she cried, “ I am saved,” and she burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. 

IV. 

THE old mansion stood open in the summer sunshine. At its feet 
stretched the soft green turf breaking into terraces that in gradual de- 
scent led you to the wide, box-hedged garden. The house stood high, 
with its delicate white pillars upholding the colonial two-story porch ; 
its aspect one of ample comfort, leisure, and peace. At each side spread 
fan-like groves of shrubs that seemed to shut the world out from the 
house and green-terraced garden. 

It was on an afternoon of early August that Mrs. Gregory sat on 
the wide piazza, her tea-table before her, smiling upon a welcome guest. 

“My dear Torry,” she said, “why do you wear that unhappy, bi- 
eycle look? Did I put two lumps in your cup?” 

Torry laughed. 

“You didn’t put in even one! But it isn’t my tea, it’s my general 
view of life that’s at fault. Now do tell me, Mrs. Gregory, whom I shall 
find here.” 

His hostess drank her tea and set down her cup. 

“Dear me, how nice it is to have you to talk to,” she said; “I have 
been living alone with Oswald for a week.” She made a gesture. 

“Yes, I know he’s my own son, but his ignorance of life is amazing. 
. Now T’ll tell you who’s to be here, and you and I will discuss them. 
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That isn’t considered the right thing to do, but if I didn’t have some- 
one to speak to I should expire. Oswald is a dear boy, but his ideas of 
men and women are of the most primitive kind. Well, to begin with, 
Miss Snowdon—Florrie Snowdon—do you know her?” 

Torry nodded. They both laughed. 

“Oh, she isn’t for you, my dear boy,” Mrs. Gregory went on, “she 
is for Oswald. He admires her greatly, and if keeping things going is 
a strong point in woman, she’s a remarkable specimen of her sex. Try 
not to blush at her stories, and don’t answer her back. It leads to such 
unspeakable speeches. Then Dacre will be here. You knew he was 
coming ?” 

Torry hesitated a moment. 

She caught him up. “ You thought I wouldn’t ask him just because 
he’s been behaving badly and people talk. I thought you knew me 
better !” 

Her eyes snapped under the broad black band of the eyebrow. 

“Oh, no, I——”_ Again Torry hesitated. 

“Nonsense !_ That was precisely what you did think.” She shook 
her head at him. “ But one don’t love people for years for nothing. 
I’ve known Dacre Starr since he was six !” 

The young man looked at her gravely. “I’m glad you think that a 
reason for sticking by him. Most people are so disgusted at his up- 
setting their preconceived ideas of him that they are bitter to malevo- 
lence, and then,”—he hesitated,—“ then he has gone to extraordinary 
lengths.” 

“ Extraordinary lengths!” Oswald Gregory dropped into a chair 
near by with a nod to Torry that meant welcome. “Of course, you’re 
talking about Dacre. I told mother that she had no right to ask him 
here with those girls. He’s been behaving like the devil.” 

“When you have your own house, Oswald,”—Mrs. Gregory arched 
her brows,—“ you can choose your own guests. Nice girls don’t suffer 
from knowing a man who has lived thirty years without causing any- 
thing but commendation, and then breaks away into a short phase of 
wild life. I suppose that’s what it amounts to.” She turns to Torry. 

Torry colored. He wasn’t accustomed to discussing a man’s habits 
of life with a woman, but this was a case where it would be greater dis- 
loyalty to be silent than to speak. 

“Tt isn’t quite as simple as that,” he said slowly. “ You know 
about a year ago his eyes troubled him, and I think the doctor laid him 
off his work just in a busy season. He chafed horribly, and in taking 
his enforced holiday he did what I never knew him to do in his life 
before—he took to drinking. After that he went on all kinds of a 
tear, and from then on he has hardly touched his work, he has knocked 
about the country doing risky, crazy things, scaring people to death 
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with his violence of speech and action, and altogether running amuck. 
I can’t think what’s gotten into him, it’s like a possession of the devil.” 

Oswald gave a sort of growl. “Oh, rot !” he said. “ Dacre Starr 
is sane enough. If you’d seen him ride that race at the Kimberleys’ and 
win it, I guess you wouldn’t worry about his brains. But it’s just his 
arrogance. He thinks he can smash things and nobody will care, and 
then he’!] settle down again in the odor of sanctity. It makes me deuced 
mad to see mother having him here. I don’t care how long we’ve known 
him.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Torry turned to his hostess. 
“Who else is coming here ?” 

“ Besides Miss Snowdon,”—Mrs. Gregory poured out another cup 
of tea—“T don’t expect anyone but Miss Fitzpatrick.” 

“ Miss Fitzpatrick,” repeated Torry, and there was a pause. 

Oswald made an expressive and very ugly face. 

“Exactly! Mother brings that exacting beauty down here, just the 
way most people bring a seamstress, and you and I have got to bow 
and scrape and so on. Dacre’s quite capable of not speaking to her, and 
she’s more than capable of not speaking to him. Oh, mother’s combina- 
tions are rare.” 

Mrs. Gregory looked at her son with a smile of satisfaction. 

“ Just the word,” she said firmly, “and always successful.” 


Torry gave an emphatic nod. “ She’s right there, Oswald,” he said ; 
“what most people would not dream of trying, your mother pulls off 
like wax.” 

“Then, my dear,” pursued Mrs. Gregory, with a sarcasm in her 
voice that made Oswald shift uneasily in his chair,—“ then you can re- 
lax in association with your young friend, Miss Snowdon. She won’t 
tax your brains or manners. Her relations with men seemed to be excel- 


lently given in the expression, ‘ easy as an old glove.’ ” 


Torry watched the combat joyfully. Oswald got up and shook his 
loose-limbed figure. 

“She isn’t old at all,” he said sullenly, and departed down the 
steps, followed by the laughter of victor and audience 

There was an instant of silence, and then Mrs. Gregory held up her 
hand. 

“There’s one of them,” she said, “I hear wheels. Will you bring 
up those chairs, Torry—that’s a good boy ;” and she turned in her chair 
to greet the figure that appeared a moment later in the doorway. 
“Come out here, my dear,” she said; “I don’t get up, because I have 
a belief that women of sixty should study repose. Sit down and take 
off your gloves. Hot, isn’t it? That train is awful. Did William meet 
you ?” 

Miss Fitzpatrick advanced and, shaking hands with her hostess, took 
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the chair Torry offered her with a slight nod of recognition. He slid 
into his own and tried not to stare at her. She had a brilliancy of color 
and youth that irresistibly attracted his tired eyes; Mrs. Gregory had 
no such scruples. 

“My dear,” she said, fixing her eyes on the newcomer, “ how won- 
derful you are to have come off a train! Do you always look so spot- 
less? I was going to tell Torry to take you for a little row after tea, 
but I wouldn’t send that creation of Ringard into our rowboat.” 

The girl stretched out her hand for the teacup handed to her, and 
met her hostess’s measuring glance with the full, liquid beauty of her 
eyes. “ There is nothing I like better than rowing,” she said, her low, de- 
liberate voice giving her hearers a sensation of pleasure, “ and myclothes 
are meant to be worn.” A shadow of a smile touched her lips, and 
Torry felt something like incense rising in the air. 

“Good Lord! I’m done for,” he thought, “I give in. She can have 
me as lackey as much as she likes.” Mrs. Gregory gave him a look that 
caught him in the act of adoration and laughed. 

“ Here comes Oswald,” she said, and as the young man came up 
the steps she introduced him. “ Oswald,” she added hastily, pointing 
to a dachshund, “that bad Tax has been digging, don’t let him come 
up.” But it was too late—Tax had come up. Tax had instincts like 
other people, and he knew what he liked. With a rush and a wriggle 
he threw himself on the soft mass of lilac chiffon near him, and fixing 
his great brown paws and black elbows like hooks on her knee, he looked 
into Miss Fitzpatrick’s face. 

There was one awful moment. 

“You beauty!” she said softly, and stooping brushed her lips 
against the shining black head and great, flappy ears. 

A breath of relief was audible on the air. 

“T’ve no doubt he returns the compliment, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Gregory, with something in her voice that made the girl turn to her, 
“and please forgive Oswald for bringing him. Here,” she added, “is 
another of your fellow-guests. Well, Dacre, how did you get here? 
Why didn’t you take the wagonette?” She shook hands with the new- 
comer as she spoke, and then made a gesture towards Miss Fitzpatrick. 
“Mr. Starr, Miss Fitzpatrick.” 

The young man bowed. 

“T saw Miss Fitzpatrick on the train,” he said. “I wondered if she 





were coming here. Well, Oswald, how are you? Torry ” With 
the last-named person he shook hands warmly, and then sat down and 
looked out over the garden. “ Beautiful as ever,” he said; “I think this 
place the be-all and the end-all of human perfection. I’d like to be 
buried in your garden, Cousin Anne—may I?” He turned as he spoke 
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and looked at Mrs. Gregory, who put her hand on his sleeve, and gave 
him a short pat that represented a caress. 

“T’m in no hurry to bury you, my dear Dacre,” she said, “I prefer 
to have you alive and picking my finest flowers for your buttonhole, as 
usual.” 

Starr laughed. “It’s a mere chance I didn’t arrive in a coffin,” he 
answered; “I had quite a squeeze coming up here.” 

“Trust you for that,” interjected Oswald. 

“ Oh, this wasn’t my fault,” the young man went on; “I’m not re- 
sponsible if the progress of women have led them to board railway cars 
after they have started. I was walking about, waiting for the train to 
start, when I saw a young creature flying towards us. The conductor 
sang out, the train started—slowly, of course, at first, and up she came 
with a bag and a bundle. There was no brakeman, and I couldn’t get 
on and leave her, but I remonstrated—in fact, I think I was betrayed 
into bad language; but she would try it, and somehow she managed 
to get on the step, and I behind her, and we clung together until a man 
came and picked her off and stood her up, looking ten years older, but 
game—by jove! she was game. She turned to me, I was leaning against 
the door, greatly surprised to be there at all, and she said, ‘ Thank you— 
for—my life,’ and then she walked into the car, a little weak about 
the knees, but game—game to the end.” He stopped and looked at 
them for appreciation of his young lady, and then he added: “ Now, 
don’t all blame her; she was only about eighteen, I think; she didn’t 
know what she was running into.” 

“T am quite prepared to admit that,” returned Mrs. Gregory; but 
Torry leant forward and laid his hand on the other man’s knee. “ My 
dear fellow,” he said, “ we aren’t thinking about her at all; we’re think- 
ing about you.” 

Starr got up and gave a laugh. “Cousin Anne, may I wash?” he 
said. “Which room am I in?” 

Mrs. Gregory held out her hand to the girl beside her and rose. 

“Come, my dear,” she said, “ Dacre has a way of making the move 
in this house. We will go up and I will show you where you are.” She 
turned to Starr as she ended. “ You and Torry have the two end rooms, 
but don’t get to talking, or Torry won’t be ready to row this young lady 
before dinner,” and she left them with her charge under her arm. 

The three young men stood a moment in the hall looking after them. 

“By Heaven! she’s beautiful,” said Starr after a moment. 

“Beautiful!” Torry gave a sort of groan of acquiescence. 

Oswald shook his head. 

“That’s all very well,” he said, “but I like girls that laugh and 
talk and give you a good time; I’m not for queens.” 

Vo. LXXIV,—10 
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Starr laughed. “‘ De gustibus non est disputandum ’ holds good to 
the end,” he answered, and they went their various ways. 


It was a broad, fair morning, with a fresh, salt breeze. Mrs. Gregory 
stood with three of her guests on the piazza steps. 

“Now, young people,” she announced, “I want you to take a walk. 
Dacre is quite up to two girls, Oswald is working for his exams, and 
he can’t do a stroke if he sees you flitting around the garden. Torry 
is busy with those eternal business letters of his, and so I send you off 
three-handed. Take Tax; he needs exercise,” she added; “ discipline 
is good for the soul,” and, breaking into one of her short laughs, turned 
into the house. 

Miss Snowdon stared rather blankly at Dacre, who smiled. 

“I’m game for Trumpery, young ladies,” he said; “I propose that 
we enjoy this heavenly air on the cliffs. Come, I will show you the 
prettiest walk in the world. Let us poison Oswald’s morning by looking 
happy. Of course, he’s at his window; don’t you think you could do a 
good, loud laugh, Miss Snowdon, that would carry to his study ?” 

The young lady whom he addressed was always attracted by any 
suggestion with a spice of malice in it. 

“ Of course I could,” she said gayly, “and, Betty, you stay under 
your sunshade; you look so grave you will spoil it all. Now, Mr. Starr, 
one, two, three—go!” and she broke into a clear, artificial, ringing 
laugh, in which Starr joined, and they drew up the path, literally shout- 
ing as they went. Miss Snowdon turned as they opened the little gate 
at the foot of the garden. 

“ He’s hanging out of his window,” she said joyously; “no Latin 
this morning. We can go on our wav assured we have frustrated any 
plans for his welfare Mrs. Gregory may entertain. Now, Mr. Starr, I 
too have an idea,” she went on. “Is this the way? Yes? through this 
lovely green field, with this lovely wet grass? I thought so.” She led 
the way as she talked. “TI have never been taken a walk in my life that 
hadn’t designs on my skirts! This is my favorite dress too.” She 
turned up the frilled edge of it in her hand. “ Good-by,” she added, 
and dropped it in the grass. “One thing I can’t do is to hold up a 
skirt.” She proceeded, her petticoats swishing behind her, “ But my 
plan is this. I like to talk to you,” she gave the young man a glance 
over her shoulder, “ and I love to talk to Betty,” another glance at Miss 
Fitzpatrick, who strolled along beside her, “but I don’t talk in the 
same way to either of you, and I can’t reconcile the two styles of con- 
versation, so I propose one of us walks ahead of the others and medi- 
tates on the beauties of nature, and two of us enjoy ourselves at a 
time.” She stopped and faced them. 

She was a graceful creature, with a languid step and drooping 
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eyelids that accorded oddly with the clatter of her tongue. Starr 
stared at her in frank amusement. 

“Done,” he said, “and I’ll go first and lead the way. I was told 
to exercise Tax, and he and I will run ahead and be back by the time 
you ladies have strolled to the bulkhead. Stop there—do you see?” and 
he pointed to a steep rise in the ground ahead of them, “and [ll join 
you.” 

He was off as he spoke, whistling a tune, his hands in his pockets, 
his hat over his eyes, for the light was strong towards the water, and 
one meadow brought them to the edge of it. The two girls strolled 
along in silence, then Miss Snowdon dropped a glance on her com- 
panion’s indifferent face. 

“That wasn’t exactly what I meant,” she said slowed he joke’s 
on me; I intended to have a little try at him and give you a show too, 
but my plan miscarried. I might have known he never did anything 
you’d expect. He has a genius for it.” 

Betty looked after the retreating figure. 

“ He’s very amusing,” she said; “I never laughed so much in my 
life as I did last night. Mr. Gregory’s unending contradictions and 
oppositions to everyone gave him a chance, of course, but he’s extrava- 
gantly funny. I don’t make him out. What is he? What does he do?” 

Miss Snowdon shook her head. 

“Oh, he’s very, very bad! You mustn’t take the slightest interest 
in him beyond laughing at his jokes, which you couldn’t help without 
being superhuman. I’d have to take you home at once if you liked him. 
He’s a lawyer who’s given up his law to go about and enjoy himself. 
Sounds rather nice, I think! Frank told me he believed he was living 
on his capital, which in Frank’s eyes is equivalent to murder. He hunts 
and races and drinks and gambles, and—well, I believe he’s had lots of 
affairs as well. Frank says he never saw a man throw himself to the 
dogs as he has, and yet they all like him—all the men, that is; there 
are women who won’t have him at their houses. You know Mrs. Greg- 
ory is his cousin.” 

Betty shifted her sunshade to the other shoulder and looked in- 
quiringly into the light-blue eyes on a level with her own. 

“ Are you making this up?” she asked. 

Miss Snowdon put her little, short nose in the air. “That’s a piece 
of impertinence I’ll pay you for,” she said in her dragging voice; “ just 
wait awhile. What do you think of Torry?” 

Miss Fitzpatrick shrugged her shoulders. 

“Now, he’s nice and well-bred and well-behaved,” pursued Miss 
Snowdon; “you can like him, if you want to; do you think Starr 
good-looking ?” 

They both stared at the approaching figure, for he had turned and 
was walking back towards them. 
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“Without question,” returned Betty slowly; “and those almond- 
shaped eyes of his that don’t seem to notice you until they fasten on you 
and hold you like vises are the handsomest thing I have seen in a long 
time.” 

“Oh, so you have fallen under ‘those almond-shaped eyes,’ have 
you?” Miss Snowdon narrowed her lids. “I'll have to watch you. 
Youw’re just the sort of spoiled royal duchess type that don’t like this 
man and snubs that, and thinks all the ones that like your beauty, fools, 
and the ones that like your money, knaves, and on a sudden fancy some 
worthless ne’er do wecl and take the bit in your teeth and marry him 
too. You’ll bear watching.” 

Betty laughed. 

Miss Snowdon tossed her little nose again in the air. She had a 
lovely white skin, and the four little freckles on the bridge of that 
retroussé feature made it only more piquant. 

“T’ll ask Mr. Starr what he thinks,” she said. 

Betty dropped her sunshade. “ You won’t do that?” she said, but 
Starr was within hearing. 

“ Miss Snowdon will do what she pleases,” he said, standing before 
them, his hat off, the line of dark tan showing on his forehead where 
it met his naturally white skin. “ What is this particular bit of mis- 
chief ?” 

Miss Snowdon laughed. 

“T said I would ask you whether you didn’t agree with me in my 
estimate of Betty’s character,” she said coolly, “that she’s capable of 
falling in love with a scamp just because she’s so toploftical with hon- 
est men.” 

Starr turned his eyes on Miss Fitzpatrick and saw a blush of real 
displeasure rising on her cheek. 

“ Are you toploftical?” he said slowly. “ What a heavenly thing 
to be! I have been ‘had for the asking’ so many years, hail fellow 
with every chimney-sweep, that I revere you for your power.” 

There was an instant’s pause, during which Miss Fitzpatrick’s color 
died slowly down, and Starr turned to the water, which shimmered be- 
side them. 

“Come along the cliff’s height,” he said; “on this bluff one feels 
as though one had reached the Devon downs, and really the drop is 
rather splendid.” 

They walked along, all three treading the soft, matted grass, which 
grew thick and short, a barrier of bushes between them and the outer 
edge of the cliff, a barrier that ended suddenly and left them walking 
on the very edge, looking down to where sixty feet below the sea churned 
against the rocks. 

They walked slowly, looking cautiously over the edge where the 
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rock jutted out into strange shapes, and where in places it took a 
straight black drop to the shining water. Standing together they all 
turned to look inland, where the land, rippling on past the silvery fence- 
rails, rose slowly in a long range of low hills. 

“It don’t suggest a vestige of human life,” said Betty slowly, “ and 
yet it isn’t like meadows primeval. You don’t feel awed or lonely, as 
you do in places that are untouched by man.” 

“T know what you mean,” Starr turned to her. “It feels familiar, 
and don’t lie on the heart as some lonely landscapes do.” He swept it 
with a glance. “It would be a nice place to die in,” he added, “if one 
could only do it quietly without the fuss it seems to make. If one 
were an animal now, one could crawl in among those bushes and die 
without any bother, and lie under the open sky till one’s bones 
bleached.” 

“Charming!” Miss Snowdon made a little grimace. “TI am not so 
crazy about bleaching my bones—now if it were my hair !” 

Starr laughed, and Betty gave him a closer scrutiny than she usually 
bestowed on man. 

“T don’t mind about the bones,” she said, “ but I would like a good 
time first, and I don’t see any signs of it. Life’s a fake, in my opinion.” 

Starr turned on her and fixed his eyes on her sternly. 

“ What in the name of Heaven have you to complain of, Miss Fitz- 
patrick?” he said. “ Life seems to me to have treated you pretty well, 
on the whole.” 

She looked up at him in startled silence; he had more the air of a 
judge than anything she had ever seen. She colored slowly under 
those searching eyes and Miss Snowdon laughed. 

“There, Betty, take that,” she said. “I’m awfully obliged, Mr. 
Starr,” she added, “Betty is growing insufferable. I suppose she 
thinks she resembles that blasé Alexander with no more worlds to con- 
quer. Convince her that you at least lie beyond her reach. I’ll leave 
you to teach her that pleasant lesson,” and before they had grasped 
her intention she had turned towards the house and was floating off 
with a rapidity her indolence had given no promise of. 

Betty made a step after her, but Starr stayed her with a gesture. 

“Tet her go,” he said. “ She is right, let us have it out, you and I. 
You make my heart ache with your manner of being done with a life 
you have hardly begun. My dear child, how old are you?—twenty ? 
twenty-one? I thought so. Well, try the world a little while longer 
before you pronounce it worthless. Test it, breathe its air without the 
veil of your caste, give it something, and it in return will bring its 
gifts to you. It isn’t an opera-house where you can get the best of it 
while leaning over the balcony to watch the crowd. You must mix in 
it, be of it, be pushed and jostled by it, and then you will bear some 
marks worth taking to your grave with you, even if they be scars.” 
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She stood looking up at him, stirred by his words so that her heart 
beat fast. She wanted to follow his teaching, but how could she? 
She was fenced about with high walls, and the first of them was pride; 
she could not bear that he should see how much he moved her. 

“Your recommendations are excellent, no doubt,” she said, “but 
a little general, and you—are you so very happy as a result of your 
pushing and jostling, after all?” 

Starr looked at her. “Happy, happy,” he repeated; then he 
laughed. “ You don’t understand the first principles of instruction,” 
he said. “The pupil never asks the teacher any questions. I propose 
that we vary the lesson with one in natural history. Are your nerves 
strong enough to let you slide down this rock if I go first? I think I 
see a star-fish down there, and it being a namesake, I take an interest 
in it; come,” and he held out his hand. 

Betty laid her hand in his and followed, obedient, where he led. 


wv. 

“Cousin ANNE,” said Dacre, “I want to take Miss Fitzpatrick to 
Tar Pond; may I have the pony and the buggy ?” 

They were just through breakfast. Mrs. Gregory gathered up her 
letters and looked at him over her spectacles. 

“Tar Pond, my child,” she answered, “is fifteen miles away; it’s 
an all-day expedition; you couldn’t get back to lunch.” 

“Perhaps not,” Dacre answered; “give us some sandwiches, and 
we'll be in to afternoon tea.” 

“T’m not sure that it’s proper,” Mrs. Gregory went on with a 
slight smile. “Miss Fitzpatrick, do you want to go? Do you think 
you can stand Dacre for five hours ?” 

“Oh, dear,” interjected Miss Snowdon, “ doesn’t it sound awful!” 
Betty got up and picked up her letters. 

“T’d like to go,” she said, “if you have no objections, Mrs. Greg- 
Mrs. Gregory paused and looked at Dacre. 

“Don’t be cruel,” he said, coming up and putting his arm about 
her; “you know you don’t need Jimmy; he can’t draw the wagon- 
ette, and that’s the point; no one thinks you need us!” 

“Oh, go along with you,” said Mrs. Gregory, “do what you like 
and get the sandwiches, and get off by twelve, or you won’t get home 
before dark.” 

Dacre waited until he was seated in the buggy, with Miss Fitzpat- 
rick-beside him and Jimmy in the shafts, before he answered that last 
remark. 

“ Home before dark,” he said, looking at his companion’s eyes with 
a laugh. “No such fool I.” Nor were they. 


ory 
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They had had their sandwiches, had explored the woods for flowers, 
—the buggy was full of them,—-and Dacre had gathered a mass of pond 
lilies by taking off his shoes and stockings and wading up to his knees; 
and now it was time to go home; Jimmy, fed and rested, looked round 
at Betty to suggest it. 

But they lingered. It was a haunt of peace, the grassy clearing in 
the woods, and Betty, with a chain of wild-flowers half-finished on her 
knee, was not disposed to cut short an hour of deep content. 

Starr, with his pipe between his teeth, his hat off, his sleeves still 
rolled up, lay at her feet with a sense of abiding quiet rare with him. 

“Tt’s horrid, this stupid prejudice about our going home, isn’t it?” 
he said, smiling at her. “I know there is a house somewhere near, 
and we could have another day like this, if only it were proper. The 
very word ‘ proper’ has a small, trifling sound; words are not often 
blessed with so much appropriateness.” 

Her eyes rested on the muscular arms he clasped behind his head. 
It seemed to her she could see him employed in the pastimes they had 
talked of, in which he took so keen a joy and so excelled; saw him rid- 
ing to a finish, swimming with long, easy strokes, or wrestling and 
throwing his opponent; for in her visions of him she always made him 
victor. 

“Don’t you think,” she answered slowly, “that the essential words 
gencrally ring true—strong, for instance, and weak; they could not. 
be used the other way round.” 

“You are right.” He sat up and looked at her. “ Youth and age, 
shallow and deep, false and true!” 

“Yes,” she nodded, “and just listen to deaf, dumb, and blind; 
the first so without sound, the second so chained in, the third as final 
as death, without its whispering mystery.” 

Starr stared at her a moment, and then dropped back on the grass 
and looked up at the trees overhead. 

“You choose your words well,” he returned slowly; “you seem to 
feel them all.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “ One of them has just been brought 
home to me,” she said. “ Do you know Nellie Cartright ?” 

“I think—yes,” Starr hesitated, “little, small, clever thing.” 

She nodded. “ That’s Nellie, and she was engaged to a blind man. 
I had a note from her this morning to say she couldn’t stand it and 
had thrown him over.” She made a gesture of repudiation. “I should 
think she might! Think of it—like living in a half-dug grave.” 

Starr looked across the glimmering grass, for the sky was shot with 
bright beams of sunlight that broke through the gathering clouds. 

“That’s very expressive,” he said. “ Would it be as bad as that ?” 

She lifted her hands. “Think of it!” she repeated. “Why, you— 
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you, with your power of action,—immediate, masterful action,—can you 
conceive of it! Stumbling in the dark, with sometimes a hand re- 
luctantly held out to you.” 

Starr’s eyes stared at her handsome face, fascinated. It was full 
of youth—youth and life that seemed brutal, almost, as it repelled the 
appeal of weakness. It glowed with rich color; her eyes, dark as his 
own, shone like stars. Her glossy hair caught the sunlight. This was 
woman personified, pronouncing the doom of such a man as the poor 
creature she described. It seemed to wreck all compromise. The very 
shifts of such a life fell away and left the naked truth exposed, “ stum- 
bling in the dark, with sometimes a hand reluctantly held out to you.” 
He turned cold with the horror of it. In his bitterest moments he had 
never caught such words to bring it homé to his dull self, which still 
protested it could make life worth while. He turned from her, and 
across the grass, amid some cardinal flowers that they had spared, 
stepped towards him, from the air, another figure, a gracious presence, 
so unlike the one beside him. It was oddly clad for a hot, summer 
day; it wore threadbare black, and a little velvet hat and muff, and 
the thin face was white with cold, but the eyes, the lips—ah God! 
Those hands would not be reluctantly held towards him! Those eyes 
seemed born to pity; those lips to quiver with tenderness. A memory 
of that eager sympathy flooded him, and, clutching it to him like a 
cover in the cold, he slid over in the grass and rested his face on his 
arm. The girl beside him looked down at his recumbent figure; it 
looked full of passive power, and gave her a thrill that vibrated through 
her fingers. She stretched them out and almost touched his dark hair, 
but drew back in time, and Starr, sitting up, got to his feet and looked 
about him. 

“That storm is not going to blow over,” he remarked, as he walked 
about and surveyed the heavens; “you and I had best get under shel- 
ter if we can. Jimmy will take his chance under that tree; he hasn’t 
a fearful nature, hasn’t Jimmy, so I think he’ll do; but we’ve got a 
good way to go, and it would be pleasanter to be dry than wet. There’s 
a house somewhere back here. Come, we'll find it.” 

Betty got up and shook the leaves and grasses out of her skirt. 

“Poor Jimmy!” she patted his neck. “We won’t be long; it 
looks like a shower.” 

“Come,” said Dacre, “it will be on us in five minutes,” and they 
started around the pond by a woody cart-road. 

The thicket was sweet with flowers; the birds were hopping about, 
telling of the storm, but he hurried her on, and wouldn’t let her stop, 
even for a wild orchid. 

“There it is.” He pointed to where, amid a clearing in the trees, 
stood a little structure, silvery gray with age, two tumbled-down 
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wooden steps leading to the door. They fled up through the long 
grass, climbed a stone wall, not thirty feet in front of the house, and 
reached the doorway as the rain-drops came on them, as though hurled 
with precision. 

“'There’s no use knocking, open the door,” said Dacre, and turn- 
ing the handle he led her in through a hall two feet square to the 
threshold of a room; it was empty. Dacre, standing in the hall, closed 
the door to keep the rain out and called upstairs, the little staircase 
dropping its last steps into the hallway. 

“Ts anyone in?” he called. “ We are taking shelter from the storm. 
Is anyone in?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then they heard a soft voice 
coming down the stairway. 

“Who be you?” it demanded, shaking slightly. 

“Travellers caught in the rain,” returned Dacre. “Come down 
and look at us.” He smiled at Betty, and they both entered the little 
room and waited. 

Only a moment, and then creaking down the stairs came their in- 
terlocutor; and as they turned to meet her she waved them towards 
chairs. 

“ Be seated,” said Mrs. Penthony; “I’m right glad to see ye; it’s 
kinder lonesome in a storm, now, ain’t it?’ She gave a faint smile 
which added lines to her face. She was a gentle, withered-looking wom- 
an, with a countenance that would have been marked for its sweetness 
had it not been for the expression of her eyes; there lay in them a 
defiance and a fear. 

“Tt rained a good bit this month; the pond’s high,” she began 
again. “ You’ve been over to the big pond, I guess; strangers visit 
the pond some.” 

“Yes, we drove from Southfield to see it,” returned Dacre with 
his friendly smile; “it’s a beautiful stretch of water.” 

The woman nodded. “TI s’pose it is,” she answered, “but sence I 
took to thinking what a place it would be to put a murdered body in I 
hain’t been so set on its looks.” 

Dacre laughed. Betty felt very unlike doing so. 

“T can understand,” said the young man, “that you wouldn’t find 
that a cheerful point of view;” then he added, with a sort of interest 
and gentle reproof in his voice that made the girl wonder, “but you 
shouldn’t indulge such fancies.” The people Betty knew didn’t take 
the trouble to talk to women of this kind. The woman’s answer sur- 
prised her also. 

“That’s so;” she looked at Dacre with a sort of gratitude. “It’s 
a weakness, ain’t it, to think about such things?” She paused, then 
added abruptly, “ But don’t you believe in sperrits?” 
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The young man faced her and shook his head. 

“ Not one man Jack of them,” he said. 

She turned to the girl. “ Nor you?” she asked. 

“T don’t think I ever thought much about them,” answered Betty 
with her usual honesty, “ but that’s because no one I know considers 
them worth thinking about at all.” 

The woman shook her head. “You’re real fortunate,” she said; 
“not that I wasn’t like ye once, not that I didn’t live for years in this 
house and not a bit of trouble, but now—well, I don’t have much peace 
night or day.” 

Dacre eyed her gravely. 

“That’s hard,” he said, “what’s the matter?” The lightning 
glared into the room as he spoke. 

The woman stood up suddenly, holding up her hand, and listened. 
There was a crash of thunder that died slowly away, and then there 
was silence. She sat down again and faced Dacre with her strange 
eyes. 

“T thought I heard something,” she said, and turned to Betty with 
a sort of apologetic smile. “I’m that ha’nted,” she went on, “I do 
hear things all the time. You see there was a murder here twenty 
years ago, and the woman was dragged right into this room and left; 
and well—well, I am kinder set it’ll happen again, and this time it’ll 
be me.” 

Dacre put his hand on her thin arm in its faded cotton sleeve. 

“You poor soul,” he said, “you’ve got to stop this, it’s awful! 
What started such ideas in your head? Come, tell me, and I’l] get them 
out somehow. It isn’t the room,” he added in his pleasant voice,— 
“this nice, clean little room—I should think you might be fond of it; 
and you have your garden. What’s the matter?” 

The woman shook her head. “There ain’t nothing to be done,” 
she said. “I did used to be nervous some,—this is a lonely place,— 
but the heart’s all gone out of me since Randal came.” 

“ Randal?” questioned Dacre. 

He was answered with a loud, deep bay of a dog. The woman 
pointed to the window with a sudden whitening of her lips. 

“There he is,” she said, “he heard me talking; he’s outside the 
winder now.” 

Betty felt her blood cooling unpleasantly. Dacre got up and looked 
out the little window, hung about with a trumpet-vine. Below him, 
looking up with ferocious eyes, stood a dog, half mastiff, half pointer, 
a powerful beast, whose yellowish gray skin was rising into ridges on 
his back as he recognized a strange face at the window. 

“That’s Randal,” went on his hostess, “and he’s just a-waitin’ 
awhile, and then he’s goin’ to have my blood as sure as my name is 
Susan Penthony.” 
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Dacre turned sharp on his heel and stared at her. 

“Your own dog?” he said. 

“ My own dog?” she repeated; she spoke in sort of whisper, lest 
Randal should hear. “ He ain’t my dog; my husband brought him 
home a year ago to guard the farm; he’s got an evil sperrit in him, and 
he’s hated me ever sence he first clapped eyes on me.” 

“ Why don’t you send him away?” Dacre looked perplexed. 

She looked at him, and he realized that things were not as simple 
as that in some people’s lives. 

“My husband thinks I have taken an unreasonable dislike to the 
creature,” she said slowly; “I have never told him just how I felt, 
but I did mention to him that Randal alarmed me some, and he told 
me not to be a coward, that he had paid five dollars for him, and guessed 
he wasn’t going to throw it in the road. But it has been getting worse 
lately,” she went on; “ you see I make out that the man that did that 
last murder died five years ago; nobody ever proved it on him, but 
we all knew it round about; well, Randal he was born about then, and 
I guess the sperrit took to his body; them Persian Hindoos believe 
that, and I can see how it might be, can’t you? Well, when he found 
himself back here at the old place he took to hankering after his old 
ways, and he’s fixed on me, and he’s waiting—waiting for a likely mo- 
ment. I know how he hates me, for he won’t let me come near my gar- 
den flowers any more; he made up his mind one day I shouldn’t have 
no flowers, and I ain’t been able to water nor tend them ever since.” 

Betty uttered an exclamation. 

“You don’t mean he really keeps you from your flowers?” Dacre 
said. 

“ Oh,”—she gave a weary shake of her head,—“oh, that’s no worse 
than the rest. Sometimes he stands up on his hind legs and looks in 
the window there and fixes his eyes on me until I nearly scream. I 
bolt the door and go upstairs. You don’t know what he’s made of 
my life. I’m alone here most of the day,—my husband’s off fishing in 
the river or on the farm,—and I used to have a pride in the house and 
garden, and cheer myself up a good bit, singing round, and such. Well, 
Randal he don’t intend that I should sing a note; he comes up and 
growls till I stop.” 

Dacre turned again to the window. The rain had ceased; below 
stood the dog watching him. He faced back into the room with a 
curious expression which Betty tried to read. 

“T see,” he said slowly, “ it’s Randal that makes the trouble. You 
could get along if it were not for Randal. I will go out and have a 
talk with him. I’d like to see this autocrat near to.” 

The woman sprang up and caught him by the arm. 

“Don’t you do it,” she said, “don’t you speak to him. If you and 
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the young lady go right out the gate, he’ll let you be; he’s got sense, 
plenty, Randal has, but don’t try no tricks with him, or he’ll—he’ll kill 
you.” 

“ He will, will he?” returned Dacre grimly. “I’d like to see him 
try. However, we thank you for your hospitality, and we must be 
moving on. Before we go perhaps you might give us a flower from 
your garden to remember you by.” 

She grew pale and hesitated. 

Dacre laughed. “Randal again,” he said; “well, never mind, 
we'll go without then. Good-by. Come, Miss Fitzpatrick.” 

Mrs. Penthony forgot Randal for a moment and looked at them as 
she took the latch of the front door in her hand. 

“ Are you two sweethearts?” she said. 

Dacre shook his head, while the color flushed Betty’s lovely cheek. 

“No,” he said, “I want her, but she won’t have me, that’s all.” 

“Oh, she’ll change her mind,” said the woman slowly; “ you be 
the kind that gets your girl, I can see that. Well, you’ve been real 
kind talking, and it has eased me some. If you be round in these 
parts again, step in, won’t you? It will do me a world of good.” 

Dacre held out his hand. 

“T sha’n’t forget you; don’t you worry,” he said; “I am going to 
send you some nice light paper for that wall; you can put it on your- 
self, I guess, you have clever hands, and perhaps you’d like a maga- 
zine or two and some books? We'll cheer you up a bit, Betty and I, 
won’t we?” He smiled at the girl as he spoke. 

“ Of course we will, Mrs. Penthony,” she held out her hand, “ you’ve 
got two new friends; don’t forget us.” 

The woman clasped her fingers, looking down at the rings in wonder. 

“You be real nice,” she said. 

“As for Randal,” went on Dacre, “I am going to settle matters 
with him; he sha’n’t bother you any more; come out and see.” 

The woman shrank back and shook her head. 

“T darsent,” she answered; “things won’t be settled between him 
and me until one of us is dead, and I know which one.” 

Betty took her hand as Dacre opened the door and went down the 
step. , 

“© Ton’t feel like that,” she said, “come to the gate with me. Mr. 
Starr won’t let him hurt you.” 

Mrs. Penthony stood in the doorway. Betty stood at the foot of 
the steps and Dacre beside her. The rain had left the air fresh and 
sweet. To the right of them the garden straggled unattended, but 
filled with flowers that ran down the stone wall and even past it. Round 
the corner of the house came Randal, moving with an easy, padded 
step, characteristic of his mastiff blood. He stood a moment and 
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looked at them, then, planting his legs, gave a low growl. Mrs. Pen- 
thony shivered. 

“Won’t you please go?” she said. “ He’s leaving you be, that’s 
all he thinks you can ask. Do get out the gate and latch it, or he will 
be following you along the road to see you well off the place.” 

Dacre answered her, with his eyes fixed on the dog, “ May I have 
some of your flowers, Mrs. Penthony, if you don’t object ?” 

The woman began to wring her hands. Randal growled. 

“Don’t try nothing of that kind,” she answered in a shrill whis- 
per, “do go, won’t you?” She turned to the girl, “Can’t you make 
him go?” 

Betty shook her head. She stood beside Dacre, her hands clinched 
tightly, her eyes moving restlessly between the man and the dog. 

“ Now, Mrs. Penthony,” the young man’s voice cut the air clear and 
ringing, “I want you to do something for me; I want you to come 
down and pick a handful of flowers. I will see that he don’t touch you, 
and you will break him of that unpleasant habit of his.” 

The woman groaned, but moved down the steps. 

Randal growled. 

“Don’t mind him,” Dacre went on, his level voice hard as steel, 
“this is your chance; I’m here, I won’t be here to-morrow; fight for 
your rights just this far; have courage this time, come.” 

The woman obeyed him. She gave one look at the dog, one look at 
the aggressive figure of the young man, and with slow, uneven steps 
she crossed to the bed of flowers and stooped to pick one. She turned 
as she did so and faced the dog. He gave a deep growl. There was a 
moment’s silence. She picked the flower, then stood up, then stooped 
for another, and Randal understood. 

With a snarl that bared every tooth in his great head he sprang for 
her, but Dacre was before him in his path; the dog drew back an 
instant, crouched, and sprang with all his force, striking high, after 
the manner of his kind. 

There was a second when Starr’s figure wavered, then he bent 
slowly forward, his hands around the dog’s throat, the dog’s teeth meet- 
ing in his shoulder. It was a struggle. He bent lower, lower, and 
then with a gasp and a rattle the brute’s teeth relaxed their hold, and 
Dacre dropped him on the ground; he lay motionless. 

They all stood as still as Randal lay, then Mrs. Penthony drew a 
deep breath, and throwing her apron over her head, tried to check the 
hard sob which struggled in her throat. 

Betty caught Starr by the other arm. “Did he reach your flesh ?” 
her voice trembled. 

The young man gave a slight movement of his shoulder. 

“Just pinched it,” he said, “nothing bad; I’ll fix it up when we 
get home. We must hurry.” 
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He turned to the older woman, and, drawing away her apron, 
smiled in her eyes. 

“ What’s the matter now?” he said. 

She gave her usual strange look about her, and her eyes lit on the 
body of the dog. She drew a deep sigh and straightened her shoulders. 

“Ts he dead,” she said—“ real dead? You’re sure of it?” 

Starr stooped and touched the short hair near the dog’s ear with a 
not ungentle movement of his hand. 

“ Dead as a door-nail,” he said slowly. “ Now, Mrs. Penthony,” he 
looked straight into her eyes, “I want you to be a sensible woman and 
live a happier life.” He drew out a leather case and took a bank-note 
from it. “That’s for Mr. Penthony,” he added, with a slight smile; 
“tell him it was a choice between myself and Randal, and I voted for 
myself. Good-by, we must be going.” He opened the gate, and as he 
and Betty went through he looked back and waved his hand. “ Weed 
your garden,” he called, and they ran down the slope to the road. 

They neither of them spoke until they reached Jimmy; then Betty 
laid her hand lightly on his arm. 

“May I harness up?” she said, “ may I not do even that ?” 

Dacre laughed, and catching her fingers, he pressed them. 

“T should esteem it a favor if you would,” he said, “and so, no 
doubt, would Jimmy.” 

VI. 

THE room was very still and fragrant with the perfume of mig- 
nonette. Through the two wide windows towards the west came long, 
red shafts of sunlight. Mrs. Gregory put down her book with a start. 

“Dear me,” she glanced at the clock. “ Half-past five. Where 
is tea, I wonder, and where are those children? Oswald was to have 
been back and sent the carriage to the station. Half-past five! Why, 
the train got in half an hour ago!” 

She had only a moment to indulge in this unpleasant reflection when 
the door opened. 

“Miss Ronalds,” and the man disappeared, leaving Mrs. Gregory’s 
visitor in the doorway. ; 

“ My dear,” the hostess sprang to her feet, “how did you get here? 
Did the carriage meet you?” 

The young lady in the doorway advanced slowly. She looked dazed. 

“T found my way quite easily,” she said, a very faint smile touching 
her lips. “I asked people, and they directed me. I am used to—to 
walking about alone.” 

Her hostess caught the two gloved hands in hers; she drew the 
girl towards her and kissed her. 

“T am so glad to have you,” she said; “sad as your news was, I 
can’t tell you how pleased I was to know something about you. It is 
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years since I have heard of your aunt. I never knew her well; your 
mother was my friend, and I was so glad to have news of your mother’s 
child. You must stay a long while and get rested. Were you quite 
alone in New York with her? You must have had a terrible experi- 
ence, my dear.” 

The slender shoulders straightened. The deep-blue eyes met hers. 
A long look left them both speechless, but Mrs. Gregory suddenly 
knew that her visitor was beautiful. There was a moment during 
which she stared at the thin, white face, the hollows in the cheeks, 
the black lines under the girl’s eyes, then she turned to the door, draw- 
ing the girl with her. 

“Come to your room and have tea there,” she said hurriedly. “1 
hear them coming—my son and some friends of his. You are too tired 
for a horde of people like that. You can rest until dinner,” and she 
hurried the newcomer upstairs and into the bedroom she was to occupy. 

She pushed the girl gently into a big armchair, and without a 
word drew the pins from her hat and threw it on the bed. The bril- 
liant shining of the golden hair revealed almost startled her; she 
passed her hand gently over it. 

“ What beautiful hair you have, my dear,” she said. The girl laid 
her head back against the chair and looked up at her. There was no 
wave of color at the praise, and out of the eyes looked such a depth 
of spent misery that Mrs. Gregory felt a clutch at her heartstrings. 

“You are done out, aren’t you?” she said slowly. “ You must lie 
down now, and I will send Dolly to unpack your trunk when it comes. 
She will bring you a white dress of mine that you can wear for dinner if 
it is not here in time. I won’t bother you now, but after a while you 
must tell me everything. You have come to the right place, my dear,” 
and with a pat on her shoulder she turned and left the room. 


Dacre sought Mrs. Gregory in the drawing-room. His arm felt 
stiff, and he wanted some lotion with which to bathe it. He walked 
quickly through the dim room, and seeing a gleam of white on the ter- 
race, emerged into the twilight of the garden. Two steps took him off 
the wide porch, but as he neared the slender figure standing on the 
grass, leaning against the stone railing that enclosed it, he saw that it 
bore no resemblance to his hostess; it must be the stranger that had 
come amongst them. He would have turned back if he could, but as 
he stopped, she moved and faced him. The young man stared at her 
as though turned to stone. 

She took a step back and rested her fingers on the railing and so 
steadied herself. Her color mounted slowly into her face and died 
away, then Dacre spoke. 

“You!” he said. 
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Her eyes, which had drunk in the sight of his face in a sort of 
dream, steadied and darkened; she drew up her slender frame with 
the gentle pride which so well became her. He made a step towards 
her. “ Oh, don’t, don’t misunderstand me,” he went on; “ that is more 
than I can bear; I’m glad, only too glad, to see you; that’s just the 
trouble.” 

She stood, her wide blue eyes fixed on him with their ardent in- 
tensity. He remembered it so well,—had he not seen it—just that after- 
noon in his vision,—and it stirred him with a shiver of pleasure. 

He came up to her and took her hand. 

“ Don’t you see?” he said, his voice quivering with a note that Betty 
would have triumphed to hear, “ don’t you see?” 

She raised her eyes and looked straight into his, then shook her 
head. 

“You don’t?” Dacre laughed. It had rather a desperate sound. 
“ Well, then, never mind; perhaps you will later; and now, just now, 
I'll forget prudence, I’ll forget right and wrong and justice and good 
sense, and only remember truth, and tell you how happy, happy, happy 
I am to see you.” He had not relinquished her hand; he raised it 
lightly to his lips as he spoke, and had only just released her when he 
heard the clear call of Betty’s voice from the house. 

“Mr. Starr, come and be seen to. Where are you?” 

“Tell me one thing,” he said hurriedly, “ before we part, your first 
name ?” 

She did so, and they stared wonderingly at each other. 

“ Now that you say it,” he murmured, “ it sounds familiar; I seem 
to have called you by it often,” and he went from her with a quick 
step which took him swiftly out of sight. She dropped down on the 
parapet and sat still, still, and let it sink in, far in, down to where it 
left no ripple on the surface. 


There was only one lamp in the drawing-room, and it stood close 
to the piano while Miss Snowdon sang. Her voice was clear, thin, and 
in some way quickened tears and smiles. She sang “ Auld Robin Gray ” 
and left them all moved and deliciously saddened, then whirled round 
on the piano-stool. 

“Mrs. Gregory, let us have tableaux to my songs,” she said, “ and 
entertain the neighborhood! Miss Ronalds is a perfect Jeanie, who 
would do for Jamie? Mr. Starr, I think you are the nearest approach 
to a Jamie that we have got.” 

They all looked involuntarily at the girl and then at Starr. Betty 
felt a pang of anger. 

“ Mayn’t I be Robin?” drawled Torry. “I never thought of it be- 
fore, but I believe I was made for the part. Now that I think of it, I 
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believe it’s prophetic, only I shall never get such a Jeanie;” he gave a 
little friendly look at Mary, “and if Starr comes and Jamies round 
where I am, I shall call the police.” 


They laughed. 
“Your conception of Robin’s character, my dear, differs from that 


of Lady Lindsay,” Mrs. Gregory smiled, “but I shouldn’t blame you.” 
Starr aroused himself. He had allowed his eyes to fasten on the 
delicate countenance of the newcomer as she sat in the wide-open win- 


dow. 
“ Jamie was in his right,” he said suddenly, “she was his; ‘ Auld 


Robin’ was an interloper.” 

“T thought that would be your view.” ‘Torry got up and clapped 
him on the shoulder. “Come and play while Miss Snowdon sings 
‘Mandalay ;’ it’s much nicer when she faces the room,—for every rea- 
son,—and then I propose we walk in the garden.” 

Starr sat down at the piano, and with his clumsy, athletic hands 
sought the chords and played them with a swing which was the only 
accomplishment of his fingers. 

She sang it through, verse after verse, and wandered out into the 
garden, still singing the chorus, Oswald beside her, and Mrs. Gregory 
knit her clever eyebrows when she saw Starr slide off the stool and 
make straightway for the window where Mary sat. She watched Betty 
and Torry stroll out into the moonlight, and wondered whether it was 
her duty to join the téte-a-téte by the window. She had waited a mo- 
ment too long, however ; they had risen, and wandered out of the room 
just as a sentence formed itself in her mind. 

“JT must tell her to-morrow that Dacre don’t count,” she thought, 
picking up the Spectator, and she had her weekly battle with the 
editor. 

The long, even paths of the rose garden were lit by the half circle 
of the moon. The air was soft, it barely stirred the rose-bushes, which 
were thick with green hips that would turn to red, and Starr sauntered 
by Mary’s side with the battery of his light talk turned upon her. He 
gave brief summaries of Mrs. Gregory’s guests, present and to be, of 
her son’s fancies, his own scrapes in her household—anything and every- 
thing that was familiar, light-hearted, and could give a sense of nat- 
uralness and ease to her thoughts; then drew her out with questions 
about her childhood, the early girlish days before her life had become 
a struggle, though as she answered him he realized with an inward 
pang that it had always been hard and sad, and so they went on, with 
no reference to their former relations, and gathered a sort of back- 
ground to their knowledge of each other. 

“Tt helps to understand a man, doesn’t it,” he stopped with arms 
folded and looked down at her, “ when you know whether he swung on 
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gates and stole apples when he was a boy, or trudged doggedly to school, 
whether he wrote notes at nineteen and dropped them in young ladies’ 
gloves, or taught Sunday-school? It certainly throws light on a woman 
when you discover that she does not waltz.” 

She pulled a rose-leaf. “ You can’t learn to waltz in the street 
with a postman.” 

He laughed. “No, but come, at that summer place—you were 
eighteen—there must have been some man willing to teach you.” 

“There were several,” she gathered more leaves, “but they were 
school-boys in manners, if not in age.” 

He considered her. “They were college boys, perhaps.” 

“ Some of them were older,” she hesitated, “ but they knew nothing 
between love-making and banter and silence—I preferred silence.” 

“Oh,” he laughed again, “ you were young to be so hard to please.” 

She had quite a little heap of green leaves now. 

“TI don’t think I like men,” she said; “I like animals, dogs and 
horses and cows, and even—even sheep,” she gave him a fleeting smile, 
“but I don’t like men much.” 

Had she forgotten she liked him? He felt a desire to have some 
proof that she had not forgotten. 

“So,” he said, “ you are a misanthrope; you must have found it 
hard in the city; here in the country you will be happy; Mrs. Gregory 
has a farm; you need not even speak to us.” 

She sorted her leaves into little piles in the palm of her hand. 

“ Oh, I make exceptions.” 

“You like—Torry, for instance,” he said. 

“Yes, I think I do like Mr. Torry,” she answered, “ one trusts him 
instinctively.” , 

“ And Oswald,” he persisted. 

“Oh, Oswald is Mrs. Gregory’s son,” she smiled; “gratitude will 
teach me to like him in time. There’s no hurry; he is not occupied 
with my likes and dislikes just now.” 

“Then there remains me,” said Dacre. 

She looked up at him, the moonlight on her shining hair, the dark 
shadows cutting sharply the delicate lines of her face. 

“Then there remains you,” she repeated, and there was a moment’s 
silence; “and Miss Snowdon said a cousin of hers was coming to 
dinner to-morrow; she did not mention his name.” 

Dacre made an impatient gesture of his hand, as if to wipe out the 
cousin. “So I am dismissed,” he said slowly, “I am not to be docket- 
ed, ‘ to be trusted,’ like Torry, I am no relation, like Oswald, so I drop 
easily into the great category of the men you do not like.” 

A fiery dart ran through her left side. She put her hand there to 
cover what beat so tumultuously, and took one second of time to gather 
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quiet, and then looked up at him. They stared at each other through 
the moonlight. 

It was Starr who spoke. 

“T am to have no answer,” he said; “silence means assent! And 
I have been wondering what beneficent deity transported you hither! 
If you are going to be unkind to me I shall fall a-cursing instead of 
blessing him—it is more in my present line, at any rate.” 

The girl forgot question and answer in a deeper feeling. She still 
looked up at him, and her eyes gained a tenderness that enveloped him 
like the soft breath of a summer wind. 

“ Are you still troubled?” she said gently. “ Do you still wear that 
awful look when you read your paper ?” 

Starr nodded, looking down at her. 

“¢ And wert indeed, but for the light in thy face, the son of utter 
darkness,’ ” he quoted. “ After I left you in the winter-time I fell into 
worse ways—I would not like to tell you of them. I lost money, repu- 
tation, even drained my horrible good health a little. I did feel hope- 
ful of falling ill and dying comfortably in my bed in the spring-time, 
so I went to a nice, unhealthy spot and lingered there two weeks, but, 
bless you, I was born to be hung! The fever dried out of every pool 
as I approached it. The whole place grew salubrious.” 

She stared at him, speechless. He smiled down at her, and catch- 
ing the end of a little scarf she wore twisted it in his fingers. 

“Td like to take you there some time,” he continued, “ not to give 
you a fever, be it said,” he laughed, “ but to show you the place. I have 
a strange affection for it. I used to go there when I was a boy and 
people thought less of whether places were healthy or unhealthy. It 
belonged to the uncle of a friend of mine, and we spent weeks explor- 
ing the neglected woods and canoeing in a big lake in the midst of the 
forest. Last spring I walked about the deserted garden, for since Mr. 
Bentley died the place has never been sold, and strolled through the 
beautiful woody paths and felt—felt more solitary than any speech can 
convey—so utterly, utterly alone.” 

He stopped and stood with his arms hanging at his sides, his eyes 
looking past her. The intensity of her glance shone on him through the 
darkness. 

“Tt was because you chose,’ she murmured. “ You need not have 
been alone, surely, you must have—many friends.” 

Rousing himself, he shook his head. 

“No one has many friends,” he said. “When Wetherall died I 
lost the one intimate friend I had. He it was who took me to Bentley 
as a boy, we were at college together, in the law. everywhere we stood 
side by side; he died two years ago—the worst day of my life, bar none 
—bar none. But what a lugubrious companion I make. Forgive me! 
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! am not this way with other people. I am thought to laugh and joke 
too much, and only with you, under the power of those wonderful eyes, 
do I bewail my sorrows so freely. Forgive me.” 

She put out her hand in protest against his words and, catching it 
in his, Starr raised it to his lips, then released it as Mrs. Gregory’s voice 
called through the garden. 

“ Dacre,” came the summons, “ the Fultons are here, and Elsie says 
you promised to play a waltz.” 

He gave a little groan of impatience. “ Very well,” he called, “ we're 
coming,” and they walked in silence through the garden by the ter- 
races and into the drawing-room. 

It seemed to her that Starr shook hands with a dozen strangers, 
that he laughed with a special jest for every man, pressed the fingers 
of each woman with some fresh piece of personality, and when he sat 
down to the piano and brought out rhythmical chords that vibrated 
with life and good-fellowship she could not bear it. She moved with 
her quick, gliding step towards the window. Just as she slipped through 
Mrs. Gregory caught her. 

“ My dear,” she began, but the girl interrupted her gently. 

“ Not to-night,” she said, “not to-night, forgive me, but I cannot 
face the lights and the music; see, I’ll take this,” and she gathered up 
a little shawl that lay on one of the porch chairs, “ and I’1] take one turn 
in the garden and go to bed. You understand, don’t you, dearest lady ?” 

“My child, I do,” and the older woman pressed her fingers as they 


parted. 
VII. 


TueEy sat on the wide porch drinking tea, over which Miss Snowdon 
presided, for Mrs. Gregory was paying visits. 

“Roger Anders is coming this afternoon,” Miss Snowdon an- 
nounced ; “ Mrs. Granville is going to drive him over.” 

There was silence. 

“ H-m-m !” her eyes travelled over the group. “ How delighted you 
all are to welcome my cousin! And Mrs. Granville would be pleased 
indeed if she could see the reception you give her holy name.” 

Torry held out his cup. “ You forget the weather,” he said. “ Mrs. 
Granville is charming with the thermometer below fifty, but just think 
how we’ll all have to move about! When she sends Oswald to the 
carriage for her handkerchief, and Dacre to the garden for a rose, and 
me into the house for a copy of ‘ Dante’ she has misquoted, you will 
understand why we aren’t wild with joy at the mention of her name.” 

Oswald and Dacre laughed with emphatic nods of approval. 

“You gallant heroes!” Miss Snowdon sneered, “I can’t think what 
men want; there used to be two types of behavior, and we could choose 
the one we liked—either they waited on us or we waited on them; 
now there’s nothing doing, it’s very dull !” 
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“It’s a shame,” Torry gazed speculatively at her; “I didn’t know 
you wanted to play Catharine to my Petruchio; but it’ll be all right 
when Roger comes, he’s better fitted to the part.” 

“Why will it be all right when Roger comes?” demanded Betty 
aggressively; “TI dislike Roger, and so does Florrie.” 

“Do you?” returned Torry ironically. “ You show it very oddly 
then; there he is; now let’s see you freeze him with your proud dis- 
dain. He’s alone too, by Jove! not even Mrs. Granville to shelter him. 
Have at him, ladies!” He dropped back in his chair and watched 
them. 

Betty stiffened, Florrie flushed and nodded to the newcomer as he 
approached from the side of the house, walking over the grass with the 
bridle over his arm, his horse following him. 

Oswald got up with his usual reluctance. 

“Glad to see you, old man, give me your horse.” He took the 
bridle from his guest and wandered round the corner of the house, 
calling on the coachman and stable boys. 

Mary sat quite still as Anders greeted the two girls and exchanged 
nods with the other men. Then he turned to her, his eyes shining. 
There was an awkward pause. Then Betty introduced him. He held 
out an eager hand. 

“Mr. Anders and J—have met.” The girl gave him the faintest 
possible salutation, and her manner fell like ice on the air, and An- 
ders drew back and bowed with equal coldness. Then he stood a mo- 
ment looking down at her, with his thumbs in the pockets of his riding- 
breeches. “Miss Ronalds and I are old friends,” he said, and the 
intonation was enough to make everyone chatter gayly—it was a feud 
in their midst that caused all lesser warfare to disappear; even Torry 
could not laugh when Miss Snowdon drew Anders to the terrace and 
coquetted with him. Dacre took Miss Snowdon’s place at the tea- 
table. It brought him next to Mary. 

“ Will you come for a walk?” he said. “Do. We aren’t bound to sit 
here like so many old maids in the sun.” 

She looked at him, her eyes brilliant, as though she had taken a 
dose of something that had dazed her. 

“You mean cats,” she said, “ don’t you?” 

“Perhaps I do,” he answered, “or lizards, or toads, or anything 
else, but come—I’m tired of everyone but you.” 

She shook her head. The girl was transformed; the white of her 
face snow white, the pink bright in one spot on each cheek; her eyes 
like bits of an iceberg, and her lips savagely compressed as with armed 
resistance. 

“There are times,” she said, “ when one stands one’s ground; this 
is one of them. I’m usually easily led,” for a moment her eyes soft- 
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ened into his; she smiled, then froze back into her arctic beauty, “‘ but 
now—now—let him go first.” 

Dacre poured out a cup of tea, exchanged shots with Torry, but 
when Anders and Miss Snowdon had wandered down the garden he 
turned to Mary again. 

“ Now come, the enemy has retreated, come.” He rose, and going 
into the house, brought out a parasol for her and opened it. “ You 
have never been in the wood, have you?” he said. “ I’ll show it to you; 
we go to the front of the house, back by the drive.” 

Again she shook her head, and taking the way to the garden, bal- 
anced the parasol lightly behind her. 

“We'll go to the sea,” she said; a hard defiance vibrated in her 
voice, and Dacre walked beside her, speechless for wonder at her. She 
talked as he had never heard her, of a visit she had paid with Mrs. 
Gregory in the neighborhood, of the people who had been so good to 
her, of a young man who had asked her why she had not come to the 
dance that night—a chatter that left him nothing to do but study 
her carmine lips and azure eyes. 

All this until in the garden they passed Miss Snowdon and her 
cousin, and Dacre caught the dark, resentful look that Anders threw 
for an instant on the girl who sauntered slowly along, pouring out her 
flood of chatter, her eyes resting a moment on him as they passed, as 
though he were a stock or a stone. They walked on and reached the 
gate, they turned; Miss Snowdon could be seen mounting the terrace 
steps, her escort beside her. 

Dacre folded his arms. 

“ Now I must understand,” he said; “tell me what all this means.” 

She looked at him. Her lips curled in her lovely smile, the hectic 
flush faded from her face and left it with its natural tender bloom. 

“You are——” she said. 

He stared down at her and, kicking the gate with his restless foot, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing,” he returned, “neither guardian nor husband. You 
can refuse to answer, and if cruelty is your humor, I shall suffer.” 

She turned away and, leaning on the little wall, felt the joy of it 
all through her; he cared a little at least; it displaced the thought of 
Anders. 

“Can I—make you suffer?” She was not looking at him, but at 
the bits of cement she arranged on the wall in a row. 

Dacre drew within a step of her. 

“ Are you like other women?” he said slowly; “if I say yes, will 
you try?” 

She pushed her bits of cement into a heap. 

“Not for one breathing-space of time.” she answered. 
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He was so near her he could have put his arm about her from where 
he stood. 

“TJ will confess then,” he spoke very low, “I’m so jealous I could 
snarl at him like a dog! What power has he to move you so?” 

“T told you I didn’t like men; my experiences of them have been 
unlucky—Mr. Anders is one of them,” she broke off. “Oh, why speak 
of him, you and I, here in this place where I am so happy! Don’t let’s 
soil the air with his name. Mr. Starr, you say—you like me,” she 
stopped, breathless,—“ at least that much I gain from your words.” 

“You do, do you?” He looked into her eyes. “ Wonderful wise 
woman. You’ve made out that I like you.” 

“ You even did the night we met,” she broke off again. 

“Even then.” 

“We are friends, then, aren’t we?” she went on, “ we are friends, 
and I want you to promise that you won’t vanish again as you did—that 
you will be somewhere—somewhere, that if I need you I can call on 
you.” 

The young man turned from her and, facing the sea, stood beside 
her. 

She looked at him with eyes that had lost their joy. “ You mis- 
understand me,” the words stumbled from her. “Did you do that be- 
fore? Was that why you ran away from me? I only ask for what 
many women have a score of, a friend.” 

The tone of her hurt voice reached him through the dark thoughts 
he had dropped into. He turned to her. 

“You have him already,” he said gently, “ever since our eyes met; 
only he ran away for reasons—reasons of his own. But he won’t do it 
again.” He straightened his shoulders. “ While I live I am at your 
disposition—utterly. Does that satisfy you?” 

She gave a little nod and studied his face. What was it she saw 
that she could give no name to? 

“T’ll not ask questions, but sometime you'll tell me about Anders, 
won’t you?” he said. “ You know one tells one’s friends one’s secrets 
sometimes,” he smiled at her tenderly. 

“T know,” said the girl slowly, “ you shall have mine, if you want 
them, but may I not have one—that bad one of yours—in exchange?” 

His eyes flashed into hers. ‘“ What bad one?” 

“T don’t know its name,” she faced him, “ but I see its mark.” 

“Do you?” He stared at her, his lips parted, and he broke into a 
short laugh. “It’s a year old, and you’re the first person that has 
caught even a sight of its hoof as it ran to cover! Come, let’s have a 
bit of a walk by the sea and brush these cobwebs away,” and they 
' strolled along the fields until] dinner-time. 
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VIII. 


THERE were to be two more tableaux, but Mary felt as though she 
had seen Dacre make love to enough women, for it resolved itself into 
that, it seemed to her—with Betty, who had taken the part of Jeanie 
when she refused to act, and then Florrie, as the milk-maid. Oswald 
was a very nice cow with a crumpled horn, and Torry an excellent dog 
that worried the cat, but why must Dacre be the man all tattered and 
torn ? 

She slipped away from her place at the back of the room, and walk- 
ing along the piazza she entered the house again at Oswald’s smoking- 
room, which opened also on the long piazza. She stopped a moment to 
look about her. It was a characteristic room, crowded with pictures of 
animals, with guns and riding-sticks; not a book to be seen, barring 
a pile of text-books on the little-used desk, and over the mantelpiece 
grinned a magnificent leopard’s head, the lip just ruffling over the white 
teeth, the eyes gleaming. 

She heard a step behind her and turning saw Anders. There was a 
long moment of silence in which the girl, resting her arm on the man- 
telpiece, steadied herself and faced him with so fierce a courage that 
a fresh wave of admiration broke within him, to see so gentle a crea- 
ture so ferocious in her pride. 

He stood with his back against the door by which he had entered, 
with no dramatic intention, but with an instinct to bar the passage; 
he had at last found her alone, he must not let the moment slip. 

He looked, had she had eyes to see it, at his best in the evening dress 
he wore. His audacious ease in the world and indolent enjoyment of it 
made him appear better in its livery than in more informal garb, and 
the flagrant materialism in him was refined by the austerity of the 
severe lines of black and white. 

“ Mary,” he began,—his voice was always low and persuasive, but 
she shrank from the implied intimacy he could so well express in its 
flexible tones,—‘“ Mary, how long am I to suffer? I thought the days 
of the rack and screw were over until I came to this place.” 

She had gained that luminous, icy look that Dacre had so wondered 
at. She spoke. 

“Then go,” she said. 

The color stung his cheek. 

“ And leave you to be made love to by a man who will forget you 
in a day?” The answer sprang from him, then he made a step forward 
as though to withdraw it. “Forgive me,” he added very low. “ What 
right have I left myself to protect you?—I, who have blackened myself 
utterly in your eyes?” 

Mary had turned to the hearth and looked down at the branches 
of oak that filled it with their green. Her lip quivered. Had Dacre not 
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fled from her once? Might he not do so again? The truth of An- 
ders’s words cut her to the quick. 

He saw it and made another step towards her. “I am not going to 
stay here to annoy you now,” he said hurriedly, “ I only want to beg you 
to wipe out the whole past between us, and when we meet again let me 
make a fresh start. There are some memories not all against me, are 
there not? You did not value my desire to serve Mrs. Peyton, but I 
think I did alleviate those long, miserable days a little, and that she 
felt some affection for me, as I did for her. Heaven knows what I 
would not have done to have spared you both those wretched months 
that in my helplessness almost drove me mad—did drive me mad in 
that horrible last hour when I spoke to you. But forget it all, forget 
that you have ever known me, and let me come again sometime and try 
to win your friendship. I will go; I cannot leave the countryside to- 
morrow, but I will make some pretext in a day or two and relieve you 
of my—my obnoxious presence.” 

The last words sounded so bitter in their humility that she raised 
her head and looked at him. He cared, really cared; he had forgiven 
the way in which she had brought him under the curious scrutiny of 
amused and unfriendly eyes. Perhaps he really loved her; it was not 
all unworthy, and if a man loved, this was what he felt. He spoke, he 
proclaimed it—and Starr—she made a gesture of utter weariness. 

“Leave me,” she said, “Jeave me,” and the door was thrown open 
and Oswald flung into the room, his rouge-pot in his hand. 

“Good gracious, Mary,” he exclaimed, “you here! and Roger! 
What are you doing here? I thought you two fought like a cat and 
dog !” 

It was so characteristic an utterance that the air cleared of its elec- 

tricity, and the girl drew herself together. 
“So we do,” she answered, with a fervor that brought Oswald’s as- 
tonished stare back to her face, “ but Mr. Anders came with a flag of 
truce to—to ask permission to bury his dead. It’s granted. I with- 
draw from the field of battle—for an hour.” And with a little nod to 
them both she turned and left the room, her step treading the earth’ 
with its usual smooth motion. 

Oswald looked at his guest. 

“Turned you down, has she?” he said, and standing before the 
glass he addressed himself to his toilet. 

Anders strolled to the doorway and turned a moment. 

“Not exactly,” he said slowly, “but our relations are not easy to 
describe, old fellow; they are none the less interesting,” and he saun- 
tered back to the drawing-room. 

The girl slipped through the house and out into the garden and 
through the little gate that led towards the meadows. She was pur- 
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sued by a waltz they were playing, and felt as though she could not 
sit in her room and listen to the music, and so made her way through 
the rough grass until she came to a wide stone wall, and here she could 
hear the sea break on the shore not far away. The sounds from the 
house were lost. The night was light; there was a wonderful stillness 
over the fields. She stooped and touched the blades of grass and, lift- 
ing her hand, brushed the dew on her lips. It felt so fresh and swect, 
it seemed to wipe away the mark of the desecration through which she 
had passed on that terrible day two weeks ago, and all the memories 
it had brought with it of the summer-time in the city’s heat. 

She sat on the wide, flat stone, with another below for her feet, for 
it was the stile of the sea-path; and sitting there, prayed that she 
might not become so exacting as to forget all that God had freed her 
from, prayed for power to meet life bravely. Sitting there she thought 
only that it was the clean, salt sea that she smelt; that this was grass 
beneath her, not baked city stones; that she had food and lodging, with 
no thought of the morrow, and a fresh, spotless dress to cover her. She 
looked down at her arm and stroked the white sleeve. Of the future 
she would not think awhile. God was good, and would help her to find 
her way; and her thoughts recurred, as they did always when she was 
alone, to Starr, and she longed to see him standing beside her. She 
wanted it with the yearning of a creature capable of a single passion ; 
there are only a few such beings. She thought of him till her eyes 
filled with passion, her lips trembled with his name. She felt the 
power to compel him to her. She passed in review the women she had 
seen in the gayly filled room, ending with Betty in her statuesque beauty 
and glow of youth, and she knew with a kind of conviction that he 
would leave them all for her. 

If he knew I was here, she thought, he would come; and at the 
thought she sat there riding the wall like foam on the sea, her heart © 
big and joyous within her; then, as the time went on, a chill crept 
over her. Her last interview with Anders thrust itself in, and as she 
thought of him she slipped down on the lower step and rested her 
head on her arm. She laid her cheek on the cold stone. 

There was a sound surely on the path; she no longer listened to 
the sea, but heard the grass swishing under a human foot. She sat 
still, as though by moving she would break a spell. It came nearer. 
nearer, that step; it grew quicker, then stopped. It was beside her. 
She raised her head suddenly, like a startled deer, and faced him. It 
was he. The certainty ran through her veins and broke in her heart 
like a wave on the shore. He stood and looked down on her; she drew 
herself up on the wall and, her hands clasped in her lap, looked hack 


at him. 
“You hated the people, the lights, the music,” he said, “and I— 
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I was part of it. I could not bear to be part of what you turned from, 
so I came away.” 

“They will want you,” she spoke breathlessly. 

“Why do you think so?” His eyes wondered at the yellowness of 
her hair in the moonlight. “ You haven’t wanted me, why should they ?” 

She turned to the meadow. “ Haven’t I?” 

“ Have you?” 

Silence. 

“ Darling,” said the young man, “ darling.” 

Silence. 

“ Ah,” he murmured, “ what a coward, what a knave I am; what 
right have I—what right ?” 

Silence, and a long break of the waves melting on the shore. 

“T must, by Heaven, I must!” Dacre caught her hand in his as it 
lay on her white dress. “I may have an hour to tell you how I love 
you, may I not? May I not, my lady of light ?” 

The girl faced him. “An hour?” she whispered, “why an hour 


only ?” 
The young man drew near her and looked down into her face. She 


could not read his thirsty lips and hungry eyes. 

“ What is it?” she said hurriedly. “Tell me anything, any crime, 
any misery, even, in your life, I do not care what it may be, but tell 
“To think,” he said, clasping her hands, “that I have lived one 
year with it, and no one has ever guessed what sent me mad. I’Il tell 
you. I had meant to tell no one till I died. I’ve tried hard to die in 
some natural way, and then what need to tell the stupid secret of it? 
But wait. Tell me you love me first, let me kiss you first. I have no 
rights, but you will give them to me, and in a day or two it will all be 
over; it’s coming—I feel it.” He caught her in his arm and kissed her, 
and held her closely to him. She lay still and looked up at him with 
shining eyes. 

“Tell me,” she said; “it will be no longer between us.” 

“ Dear,” he held her gently off so he could look down into her face, 
“T could have loved you so. Say that you would have loved me.” 

She had no need to speak. Her head thrown back, she looked up 
at him. 

“T am—I am going blind,” he said slowly; “it has taken longer 
than the doctor thought—it will come suddenly—it may come now— 
it must come soon.” 

His gaze melted into the luminous depths of hers. 

“T mustn’t wait, I want to die first, if I can, not wait to know two 
kinds of death, one is enough; I have thrown myself into every danger 
with the hope that it needn’t be deliberate, in cold blood; but the luck’s 


me 
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against me. Till now,”—he tightened his arms about her,— now it has 
turned, I’ve had you, what a world of joy in an hour, love; and last 
winter I fled from you, thought how wicked it would be to try and steal 
you, when I had nowhere to plant you, love, and let you bloom. I was 
right then, but yet I am right now. You—you don’t grudge me this 
selfish joy—I have been so unhappy.” He crushed her up to him. She 
put her arms round his neck and pressed her lips on his. 

“T used to be a decent chap enough,” he went on. “ Ask them, ask 
any of them. I did the best I could with life, and it seemed a fair bit 
of work too; I was terribly ambitious, but it was an honest kind of 
feeling, and when this came it smashed my faith, my hope, my very 
soul, to splinters. I did the things I had never done in my good days, 
I’ve been pretty bad;” he looked again into her eyes. “Forgive me, 
forgive me, won’t you? I’m sorry. I wish I had ridden straight and 
borne it better, but I couldn’t for the life of me tell anyone, and it has 
been like the devil driving me to evil. I’ve done nothing—base,” he hes- 
itated; “nothing I think God won’t forgive sometime—and now—now 
time is nearly up. I went to the doctor the other day, and he said some- 
thing had happened, and that it would come fast. Well, I must go fast, 
that’s all—— ” 

Suddenly he felt her hold relax. She had fainted. Catching her 
tightly in his arms, he made his way to a little spring that bubbled 
down the corner of the meadow to the sea, and wetting his handkerchief 
he bathed her face. 

She moved, looked up at him, and came back to consciousness, 
blushed deeply, and drew away from him; then, memory coming more 
fully back, she threw herself on his breast in silence. 

“ How cruel I’ve been,” said Dacre, “ how cruel and unfair.” 

“Listen,” she responded hurriedly, “listen to me. You say your 
life is of no use to you, of no value. You want to throw it away?” 

They were strange words. He looked down at her. 

“ Answer me,” she whispered, “ you don’t want it for anyone else?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Nor for yourself?” 

Again he shook his head. “Then, then ”—she stood straight beside 
him, her eyes looked into his—“ then give it to me.” 

He caught her hands. “I would, I would, dearest, if it were other 
than a curse.” 

“ A curse?” she quivered; “ well, then, curse me with it. Id kneel 
and pray for such a curse.” 

“Darling,” he turned from her and leant on the wall where it rose 
high beside them. | 

The girl laid her hand on his arm. 

“T understand,” she said, “I’m not enough to live for—well, then, 
do it, only I'll do it too.” 
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He turned sharply. 
“Do you doubt it,” she said slowly; “ well, you will see when I join 


you on the road.” 

The young man groaned and covered his face. 

She folded her arms tightly, her little shawl wrapped about her. 

“T have a plan,” she said; “it has sprung all formed into my mind, 
and even the details of the way to do it. Marry me,”’—she stopped, the 
bright color rising to her cheek, but drew away from the hands that 
sought her,—“ let us have what remains to us—then let us try life under 
those changed conditions. I could—I could help you, dear,” she clasped 
her hands on his arm; “ you could work, you could use your brains 
without—with someone else to write your thoughts. If you were strong 
and courageous, you could do much—we could do much; and if after a 
time you did not think it worth while, why, we could die together. It’s 
very simple—do you see? Answer me, you will do it?” 

He stood, his arms folded on his breast, gazing at her out of his 
wide, dark eyes, with their gleaming corners. 

“Think of it, think of it,” she went on steadily; “I leave you-to 
think of it, but know this, if ever you do this thing, I will follow you— 
as fast as I can find the means, I swear it before God.” She moved close 
to him, and looked up into his face with a kind of passion that claimed 
him, then suddenly fell weeping at his feet. 

He raised her in his arms and carried her towards the garden, and 
when they reached it she slid from him and up the path, and so entered 
the house by the hall door, and was up the stairs with her light foot as 


Starr turned back to the sea. 
IX. 


It was to be their last day. Torry and the two girls were to leave 
on the following morning; Dacre was to go to town with them, and 
perhaps return for a night or two longer—at which last announcement 
Betty added just a shade or two more to her usual panoply of ennui. 
They were all to go on a picnic in the afternoon, on which Anders and 
half a dozen of their neighbors accompanied them, and they hitched 
farm-horses to the hay-carts half full of hay, and jolted laboriously a 
mile or so into the country, and then set up their encampment. 

Mrs. Gregory surveyed the scene with her usual kindly impatience. 
She drew Mary down beside her, as the girl was seeking sticks to aug- 
ment the already blazing fire. 

“Sit down,” she said, “they don’t need you. Let the men work, 
and that butterfly over there. She’s actually setting the table! Who 
would suspect that Miss Snowdon knew where the forks went? And 
Betty cooking! You young people are amazing foolish. We could have 
had a much better dinner at home with half the trouble! Do you im- 
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agine Betty’s potatoes will be even half roasted? ah! I’m glad to see 
Dacre helping her. We may get a bite to eat.” 

The girl beside her moved restlessly. 

“T should be getting wood,” she said, “ the fire might go down.” 

“Not a bit of it! Look at that pile. I didn’t know Roger Anders 
ever did a stroke of work. You are all transformed. Torry, the only 
real worker among you, sits gazing in leisure at the swarming of the 
hive. Are you tired, dear?” she added abruptly, “ you don’t look well.” 

Mary rose and smiled down at her. 

“Tm hungry,” she said. “It all looks very good, don’t you think 
so? I must start the kettle boiling,” and she moved over to where the 
hampers lay and busied herself settling the alcohol lamp in a place pro- 
tected from any wandering breeze and establishing the kettle. 

Mrs. Gregory watched her. She was not long alone. Anders came 
to her, and the older woman could make nothing of their varying ex- 
pressions. 

“May I help you?” began the young man. “ Don’t say ‘No’ at 
once.” 

She threw back her head and looked at him for a fleeting moment. 

He caught the proud glance of her eyes; he was so bent on his 
new plan that he did not resent it. 

“ Mary,” he went on hurriedly, “come for three brief moments and 
walk through the woods while I tell you what I have come to feel, and 
then I will say good-by to you for a while and leave you—till you bid 
me come again. I go to-morrow.” 

She stared at him, wondering whether such deliverance could be 
true. 

“ Come,” he went on, “ will you not venture a few steps down the 
path with me?” 

She looked into the kettle; it was not even steaming. 

“T’ll talk to you until it boils,” she returned with slow reluctance, 
and, turning, took the way down the path. Anders, as he swung into 
step beside her, caught Starr’s eyes gleaming in their direction and his 
spirits rose. 

“ Mary,” he began, “I want once before I go to tell you how I love 
you, and how I stand eager and waiting for you to say a word of kind- 
ness. Our marriage could take place at any time at a sign from you. 
I’m all yours, and don’t forget to think sometimes how much pleasure 
and beauty my money could bring to you. We could travel, we could 
build a house,” he proceeded hurriedly, noting the flush that colored 
her cheek and the hesitancy of her step as she half-turned to go back, 
“we could buy beautiful things and give to others,” he added, snatch- 
ing at each thought that might appeal to her. “Think of it, Mary, 
don’t refuse to allow the thought to reach you. After all, love counts, 
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doesn’t it? and devotion like mine is not like the admiration of a man 
like Starr, who’ll never marry you, Mary, never.” 

She had turned and was hurrying back to the fire. He caught her 
dress in his hand. 

“Mary, at least in return for the love I give you, at least do not let 
them all see how little you like my company.” 

She slowed her steps, even Anders she hesitated to hurt when he 
made such an appeal, and they walked back to the kettle decorously 
enough, and as she sat down beside it and warmed the tea-pot no one 
could have guessed from her manner what her words to him were. 

“Go now, please go, I had rather be alone.” 


Their supper, though eaten at the unearthly hour of five, proved a 
most appetizing meal, and there was little left to be decently buried, as 
Mrs. Gregory insisted that no solitary trace of their presence should be 
left. Miss Snowdon obligingly sang while they packed the dishes, and 
threw twigs at Oswald, who could not be persuaded to lend a hand or 
a foot. 

Mary sat in a kind of maze, smiling, answering when people spoke 
to her, trying to eat, but inwardly beaten upon by waves of sensation 
that made her heart tremble under their attacks. To be obliged to sit 
within ten feet of Dacre and never have a word from him that might 
not easily have been addressed to any of the others was an ordeal that 
left her no strength to attempt to secure his company on their home- 
ward journey, and she yielded to Mrs. Gregory when that lady per- 
suaded her to accompany her in a light wagon with Torry, instead of 
in the hay-cart. She did not see Anders and Dacre harnessing the 
horses together, and she was driving off when they turned, and, walk- 
ing through the woods, finished a talk that seemed to absorb them both 
and brought them back to the party in strangely differing mood: An- 
ders with a laugh ready at anyone’s joke, Starr silent with an expres- 
sion of unapproachable blackness that left no possibility of his being 
disturbed. 

Anders had made swift use of the moments granted him. 

“Starr,” he began, as he buckled the harness, “I want to speak 
with you a moment when you are through. Come for a turn up the 
path, I have something I want to speak to you about.” 

Starr glanced at him over the horses’ backs; he had never liked 
him, but, as they had been little thrown together, he had small knowl- 
edge of the other man to guide him. 

“T want to ask your judgment, your help,” Anders went on hur- 
riedly, “ here’s Barton to finish up. Turn this way. I’ll keep you but 
a moment.” 

The two young men walked side by side up the green alley as it 
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led to the depths of the wood. With an effort Anders made his be- 
ginning: 

“It’s about Miss Ronalds,” he said. “I don’t know whether you 
know that I—I have been in love with her for a long time.” 

Starr reddened. 

“T have observed,” Anders went on, “that there is friendship, even 
intimacy, between you, and I want you to help me to persuade her she 
might do worse than accept the devotion I offer her.” 

Starr stared straight ahead of him, his lips set. 

“She doesn’t love me, you’ll say,”—the other man glanced at the 
set profile beside him,—“ but, my dear fellow, I accept that, I only ask 
her to let me give her everything I have, and, Starr, such love as I 
feel is not to be despised.” He sought words to reach the man beside 
him. “She’s poor, unprotected, delicate. I can change all that. She’s 
noble by nature, and I,—I’m prepared to change my whole life to 
please her. I have been,” he hesitated,—“ well, not too particular in 
my view of pleasure; that will be all done with if Mary will have me.” 

There was silence. They took slow, deliberate steps side by side. 

“Life is not an easy battle for a girl to fight alone,” Anders re- 
sumed, “and she has already had too hard a struggle. You will ask 
why I come to you,” he hesitated, then added with an air of frankness 
that gave the words dignity, “it is because, to tell the truth, Starr, if 
you’re going to marry her I had better know it and stamp out my feel- 
ing now. If you are not, well, then, I have a right to ask you to leave 
the coast clear for me.” 

Their eyes met. Starr’s look was one of such profound sadness 
that the keen, dark eves of the other man left his face puzzled and 
wondering. 

Starr spoke. 

“ You can give her position and money, man,” he said, “ but to be 
happy she will require more. Are you equal to the task of fitting your 
ways with hers?” 

He searched the dark, aquiline features before him with eyes that 
seemed at such moments to seize the secrets hidden from others. 

Anders faced him with the blood rising to his cheek. 

“‘T would serve seven years for her, like Jacob,” he said slowly. 

Starr was silent. He stared out over Anders’s shoulder into the 
green deeps of the wood. Anders struck one last blow. 

“ Besides,” he added slowly, “she misunderstood certain passages 
between us in the past. She thought I had given her up.” He watched 
the young man’s face to see how much Mary had told him—nothing, it 
seemed, for it remained unchanged. “She now understands and for- 
gives me.” 

At the last words Starr paled. He remembered that little walk 
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she had taken in the wood with Anders, their amicable return; sud- 
denly the breach had been healed between them. It was true that 
Anders had much to give. In time she would like him, perhaps. The 
thought snapped the one link of that glittering chain she had put into 
his hand, whose strength lay in the thought he must not leave her com- 
fortless and lone. The beautiful, shining chain lay in the dust; its 
power to hold him to earth was gone. The old, dark resolution crept 
over him; and so long had he been in its power that it seemed to sit 
more easily on him than the new way had done. 

“T see,” he returned slowly. “Well, then, as I can marry no 
woman, I will—leave the coast clear to you. In a few weeks you will 
understand why I do so with such readiness. Come, we must go back,” 
and he walked fast in the twilight, with Anders at his heels. 


Another day had come, and the coolness of early morning lay fresh 
upon the world. Mary rose and dressed while the sun slowly invaded 
the twilight air, and as she slid out into the garden the rose-color had 
spread all over the heavens, and in its shining the gardens and fields 
lay like places in the freshly discovered world. 

She stood a moment on the terrace alone, but only a moment. Starr 
joined her, and they stood silently together to watch the light spread. 

“Tt was good of you,” began Starr slowly, “to come at this un- 
earthly hour ”—and he stopped, but she understood. The formal words 
told her what hours of talk might not have done how the fight had 
gone with them, how she had lost. She looked at him with her intense 
demanding, supplicating gaze, and he spoke almost harshly. 

“T was going,” he began again,—“ I was going this morning with- 
out saying good-by, but I could not. It would have been wiser. You 
want as few memories of me as possible. The sooner you cut out of 
your remembrance every page I have darkened, the better. Begin 
soon and do it quickly; after all, there are not many.” 

She walked quickly down the step and through the garden towards 
the sea. The magic of the scene gave a sort of vivid finality to Dacre’s 
words. She would speak to him, but she never for one moment ex- 
pected him to yield. He did not love her enough; it was that which 
overwhelmed her will. What right had she to beg his life from him? 
What charm could she throw over it if he did not love her? Her one 
weapon had been her love; all-powerful if he answered to its spell, 
as she to his, but weak and impotent if he did not feel its mastery. She 
stopped at the stone wall they had so often passed and, leaning her 
slender hands on it, stood looking towards the sea. 

The young man stood close beside her, his arms locked on his 
breast, his eyes hungrily searching her face; the silence lay heavy be- 


tween them. He broke it in a tone of bitterness. 
Vou. LXXIV.—11 
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“T need not have armed myself so thoroughly,” he said; “ you are 
already of my opinion and glad to be rid of your mad bargain.” 

She turned on him fiercely, and with one look silenced his miserable 
words. 

“Mary, Mary,” he cried, “forgive me, for I know not what I do. 
Let us part quickly, I cannot bear this pain.” 

They stood close to each other; she looked up into his eyes. 

“Don’t look at me like that,” he went on, “I cannot bear this 
pain. Don’t you see, my dear, how it would never do? You have 
many years before you, and they will be happy. It will take a little 
time to wipe me out, fool, knave that I have been, to snatch at you as 
I have done; but you do not know, Mary, what your eyes can do, how 
they play on me, as though I were an instrument; Mary, Mary, how I 
love them—your eyes. Sinner that I am, they save me and lift me 
up. I believe in everything good while I look in them—even that God 
will be kind and forgive me, Mary, for all my folly. Good-by.” 

He knelt and touched his lips to the edge of her dress and stood up 
beside her, and, with a strange look, turned to go. 

The girl put out her hand and caught his arm. 

“One moment,” she said, “ give me one moment.” She sank down 
on the wall and covered her face. If she had loved him less she could 
have used argument, could have thought of reasons that would have 
brought a dozen influences to bear. But she had never had authority 
with anyone, had seen life as a terrible struggle, had faced the thought 
of death as an outlet, and, never having thought of herself as one who 
had a right to happiness, as most young creatures do, she made no 
fight for her own life and love. For him—she bowed to his decision, 
and her very love took her weapons from her. How could she press 
herself upon him if he would have none of her? 

But one moment, that surely was hers. She stood up, and, draw- 
ing near him, he moved quickly to meet her. She looked up at him to 
stamp one last sight of him into her memory. 

“T have nothing to say,”—her voice was hardly more than a whis- 
per,— only I love you, and I—shall go too, the way you go.” 

He did not believe her. He knew how great a step that one step is. 
He looked fondly down into her lovely face. 

“ No, no,” he shook his head, “ you will stay, Mary, find happiness, 
and forgive me for my love. Good-by.” He caught her in his arms and 
kissed her once, then turned and left her, and as she saw him disap- 
pear from sight she slipped down on the grass and lay there, till the 
pain would not let her be still, and, wide-eyed, dumb, and steady, she 
took her way to the house, and so said good-by to Mrs. Gregory’s guests. 
Dacre had gone before. 
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x. 

TuereE had come a fair, shining day of mild, golden beauty, such 
as often strays amid the brisker tones of a New England October. The 
sun had risen with its usual solemn beauty on a wondering world 
whose freshness held the untouched spirit of all dawns, and, with her 
arm resting on the window-sill, Mary watched the spreading light, on 
her knees. She had, fond worshipper that she was, her reliques in her 
hand, and it was not to the sun that she gave her prayer. She held 
the only two notes that Starr had written her—one when he had !eft 
her in the city full of men, the other she had received five weeks before 
on that late day in August when he had asked her to meet him in the 
garden. 

As the day advanced she dressed and went down to an early break- 
fast, for at her earnest request Mrs. Gregory had found her work and 
she went every day to catalogue an old lady’s books. She lived her 
days steadily through, though she woke always at dawn and could not 
sleep again for horrible fear of what she should find in the paper in the 
morning. She worked over the musty books, and kept her head clear 
enough to write the names as she read them, and stumbled into her 
bed at night, dropping with the fatigue such a high pitch of emotion 
brings. Mrs. Gregory petted and tended her, let her do the work, be- 
cause of the passionate appeal the girl had made, and tried to guess 
what haunted her, for from herself she could draw no word. 

Breakfast was on the table, but Mrs. Gregory was not yet down, and 
Mary poured out her own coffee. A pile of letters was at Mrs. Gregory’s 
plate. She looked them over, and among them was one for her. It 
was from Starr. 

She sat down at her place and tried to drink a little of her coffee— 
then opened it. It contained but four words, they stood out upon the 


page,— 
“ My lady of light.” 


She folded the paper and, putting it into its envelope, buttoned 
rs into her dress with the others, then tried to go on with her break- 

ast. 

At first it only conveyed to her that he had thought of her, and 
she was so happy, so happy that he still thought of her, that she felt 
the joy of it pour strength into her limbs. Then there crept over her 
a sort of wonder that he could have forgotten his resolution; it was 
not like him, unless there was some reason—and the reason flashed into 
ker brain. 

It had happened—he was going—this was good-by. 

She sat and drank her coffee and ate some bread. Full formed, 
there sprang into her mind her intention ; her will stiffened like iron 
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in her. She rose, and calling a servant, told him to tell Mrs. Gregory 
that she had to go to town, that she would come back that night or the 
next day, and, running up stairs, sought her room. She gathered 
the little roll of notes that remained to her from what Mrs. Gregory 
had first sent her; she put on her hat and coat and picked up a book, 
a copy of Poe’s poems which she had been reading. It would give her 
protection in the train, as something to fix her eyes upon; and, running 
down stairs, she fled out of the house and to the station. There was 
time—just time—to catch the train. It moved out as she dropped into 
her seat and, fixing her eyes on her book, she quieted her hurried 
breathing. She read mechanically the lines,— 


“Thank Heaven, the danger, the crisis is past, 
The fever called living is over at last,” 


and, leaving the book open before her, sat staring at the page while the 
words went over and over within her. 

She reached the town at last and went to the ticket office. The 
postmark on her letter had been Eastgate, the name of the old de- 
serted place where he had stayed as a child. She remembered how 
he had described to her his walks about the neglected garden and 
through the wood and to the lake! The last word, as it came to her, 
struck her like a blow. 

“ Yes, Eastgate was reached from the same central depot; the ticket 
would be forty cents; it took an hour to reach it. A train went in 
half an hour.” 

All this information was hers in a moment, from a curly-haired, 
cynical-mannered clerk, who stared at her but did not look as though 
he would know her the next minute. She bought her ticket, and then 
getting a newspaper, she looked through it with frightened eyes and 
threw it down with a sigh of relief; then, sitting in the waiting-room, 
watched the people come and go, until at last she heard her train called, 
and faced towards Eastgate with a rigid expectancy. 

She reached it at last, and stood solitary on the platform, then, 
gathering her nerve, she approached a man who stood near the baggage- 
room and watched the train depart. 

“Did a gentleman arrive here yesterday,” she began with some hesi- 
tation, “a gentleman who was not well?” She stopped. 

The man looked at her and turned his bit of straw from one corner 
of his mouth to the other. 

“Do you mean one of the residents,” he said, “or a stranger?” 

“A stranger,” she answered. 

He sat down on the baggage truck. 

“There were a couple of gentlemen come down here yesterday,” he 
said, “latish, one of them was blind.” 

She stared at his unmeaning face. 
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“ Was they the ones?” he added. 

She nodded, she could not speak. 

“Well, they went to Bentley’s, drove over there, and the one that 
ain’t blind he come back this mornin’ and went to town.” 

“J—J see,” said Mary. “ How far is it to Mr. Bentley’s place?” 

“ A couple of miles, I guess.” He eyed her with more interest. 

“Can I get any kind of wagon here?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “ Nary one, except you telephone over to 
Rhodes’s from the post-office, and Rhodes’s is a good way. Those gen- 
tlemen had a team from Rhodes’s, but they telephoned ahead.” 

“T see;” it seemed the easiest form of words. “I must walk, then; 
will you tell me the way ?” 

He waved his hand. “ Right up the highroad,” he said, “ till you 
come to a sign that says, ‘One mile to Bentley Wood,’ and then you 
take that road, and it leads you straight to the gate-posts of Bentley’s 
place; there ain’t but one.” 

She thanked him and started, walking rapidly along the road he 
had indicated, her pulse beating quickly, but her limbs feeling like 
wooden things without life. 

It seemed a long two miles. She passed at first some houses far 
apart, but from the time she read the sign-post and took the road to 
Bentley Wood she saw no tokens of life. She came at last to where the 
meadows, from being dotted with trees, lost all semblance of clearing 
and became woodland, and in the thick of this she saw a road that led 
off from the one she pursued and was distinguished by two old stone 
posts, an iron gate hanging open on its rusty hinges. 

There were marks of wheels, making a rut in the soft brown earth, 
for it had rained a day or two before. She followed them, gathering 
swiftness as she went, and in a few moments, rounding a curve in the 
woody road, she saw a house standing blank and neglected, the vines 
hanging in masses on the stone porch. It struck a sort of chill in her 
that she saw no window open; but, walking round the house, she 
came suddenly on a woman who stood in the sunshine hanging some 
clothes on a bit of line. She looked a decent old creature, and Mary’s 
heart steadied its beat. The two exchanged glances as Mary approached. 
She stopped, the blood warming her cheek. She was breathless with 
her quick walk. 

“T have come to find Mr. Starr; is he here?” she said. 

The woman nodded. 

The girl felt her limbs failing her, and grasping the edge of the 
frame porch, she leant against it. 

“Ts he in the house?” she said. 

The woman dried her hands on her apron deliberately, then an- 
swered,— 
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“No, miss.” 

The girl straightened like an arrow. 

“Where is he?” she demanded. 

The woman hesitated. “ Well, Miss, it’s odd, but he’s out in the 
woods, and I told Abe I didn’t think he’d ought to have left him there, 
but he said he guessed Mr. Starr knew his own business and that he 
did too. He’s mighty clever about it, Miss. I expect he’ll get back 
safe enough, poor gentleman.” 

“Where is he?” the girl repeated. 

Again the woman hesitated. 

“ Well, he’s somewhere in the woods, Miss, and he took some food, 
some bread and a flask of water, and he says he'll stay there a while, 
and we are not to expect him until this evening. He seems so sensi- 
ble, Miss, it didn’t seem a bit queer when he settled it, and he’s so easy 
and masterful like, and we’d seen him this spring and got used to his 
queer ways—but perhaps it don’t seem a very good plan.” 

“Which path did he take?” Mary turned to the wood. 

“That one, Miss; it’s wide and easy till you reach the lake. It 
winds, but it goes along all through the wood smooth enough.” 

The girl nodded and departed. She waited till she was hidden by 
the trees, then she took to running, and then she dropped into a walk 
again, perforce, her strength failing her. 

It was a lovely place; some trees had turned, but many kept their 
green, and the bushes were thick with leaves bronzed at the tips. The 
damp earth was fragrant; the sunlight shot through the trees in wide, 
soft shafts of light, and here and there the moss showed its emerald 
tone. She came to a place where the trees grew very thick, and then 
stopped and left an open, grassy square under the wide limbs of a 
giant ash. Every leaf had gone, but it stood majestic and beautiful 
without them. Her eyes plunged through the thicket about her to that 
space of light, and there found what they had sought—Starr was 
alive. 

She stood transfixed and gazed at him, then fell upon her face, 
and, hiding it in the moss at the foot of a tree, choked back her sobs; 
then silently, stepping lightly on the roots of trees and avoiding the 
crackling leaves, she drew nearer, a little nearer. 

He sat so that his arms rested on his knees, his face was covered by 
his hands. She stood, holding her fingers clenched behind her. Time 
passed,—long, long moments,—and then, her limbs sinking under her, 
she knelt on the ground, and, with her eyes fixed on him, waited. 

At last he drew his hands away with a deep sigh, and, stretching 
out his arms, clenched his fingers in the air. before him, and then, let- 
ting them fall quivering at his side, he looked straight before him. 

The girl sat paralyzed with the agony of it; his eyes met hers, as 
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it seemed to her,—his beautiful, sightless eyes,—then roved indifferent 
to a bush, and then the wide lids drooped, and with a groan he rose 
and took the path to the lake, slowly groping with his hands. She got 
stealthily to her feet and followed him. It did not occur to her to try 
to stop him; he had a right to choose his way; only as he made his 
choice, so might she make hers. 

He took the path with wonderful directness, stretching his arms 
before him and walking very straight, and suddenly the trees stopped ; 
there was light, a shimmer of something; and, coming fast behind him, 
she saw that he stood on the margin of the lake. 

So soon. She drew a deep breath, but she was used to suffering; 
it did not occur to her to rebel, she understood. Unless he had loved 
her as she loved him, this was the way that spared him most. Why 
should he live for her? 

He stood, his head bent forward on his breast. She could not see 
his lips move, but she guessed that there was something like a prayer 
upon them; then he threw off his coat and waistcoat, and, standing in 
his white shirt, kicked off his shoes. As he did so, she heard him utter 
a short laugh, and saw him take a step among the reeds. 

She suddenly remembered hearing that he was a fine swimmer; 
he would be far from her in a moment. How could she follow the 
strokes of those strong arms? She must be near him; she did not 
want to die without saying good-by; she made a step forward. 

“ Dacre,” she whispered. 

The word shivered through the air like a sigh. 

The young man raised his head and listened. 

“ Dacre,” it came again like a voice in a dream. He listened to it 
without any belief in its reality, but it carried a strange consolation in 
its tones. 

She crept nearer. He heard the rustling of the leaves and turned, 
his eyes wide, as though to force sight into them. 

She stood, frightened lest he should be angry at her presence, but 
she must speak. 

“Take me with you,” she faltered. “I was afraid you would go 
far out in the centre of the lake alone and I be here among these horri- 
ble grasses and reeds. I want to go with you.” 

Her voice was faint and hoarse; he stood listening, as though it 
were the whisper of a wraith. 

She came nearer, she looked at him, and all at once her love broke 
through her fear, and throwing herself upon his breast, she caught him 
tightly in her arms. “ Darling,” she said, “I’ve come, you see—kiss 
me first.” 

Starr stood shaking all over—holding her in his arms, and now he 
knew what she had come for. 
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Mary laid her cheek on his shoulder. 

“Shall I go first?” she said, “and you can help me, darling, till 
we get far, far out—come.” 

His hands grasping her shoulders, he shook her gently. 

“ Mary,” he cried, “ you are mad. Why should you die? Go back.” 

She clung to him. “ Never,” she whispered, “ never.” 

“You don’t understand what death means,” he went on, “ you who 
have light in your world, and this would be a slow death and for you 
horrible. Go back, forget me! How I love you for coming! Go back.” 

“You think I don’t mean it,” cried the girl, “then see—I’ll go 
first.” Releasing him, she faced the wide lake and, pushing her way 
through the water, struck out for the centre of it. 

Starr uttered a groan and, stumbling in after her, tried by the 
sound to gather the direction she had taken. 

With the strength of her fanatic nature she had made good prog- 
ress, though the water struck a terrible chill through her, and, turn- 
ing her head, called him while she still swam on. 

“Come, Dacre, come, I am here.” . 

Guided by her voice he swam rapidly towards her, tearing himself 
from the eelgrass that held him back, and reaching her caught her arm. 

“Mary,” he cried, “this is madness, worse than madness. Go 
back! go back!” 

She rested her hand on his shoulder, her strength leaving her sud- 
denly. 

“T can’t,” she said, and he heard the miserable triumph in her 
voice. “Don’t let us waste words, Dacre, put your arms about me. 
Darling, darling, it isn’t like good-by, is it?” 

Starr felt her lips on his, and a pang ran through him like the 
thrust of a sword and left his blood aflame. 

“Could you do this for me?” he cried. “I will do something for 
you in return. Come, darling, we’ll get back, we'll try it your way.” 

“Too late!” she dragged herself up to him and sought his lips; 
“my limbs are numb, I’m sinking.” 

“Mary,” he said almost harshly, “ put your hand on my shoulder, 


. 80;” he caught her fingers and pressed them in place; “now tell me, 


am I pointing for the nearest shore?” 

The girl was shaking with cold and weakness. “ Yes.” 

“ Watch,” he went on, “and don’t let me lose an inch of land, for 
I am weak from eating little, and it’s a pull; but we'll make it, Mary, 
never fear. Now just keep your hands there, and don’t try to swim 
until you get rested, and then help me if you can.” 

He started with his sweeping, steady stroke, and the girl, half 
blind with the water that ruffled over her face, half sick with the 
new longing for life he had awakened, the new fear of death, and half 
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drowned already, could just keep her stiffened fingers in their place; 
and now he went more slowly, and more slowly still. 

“ Darling,” said Dacre, “is it far?” 

“Not far now,” she whispered, her voice torn with the water and 
the sobs in her throat, “not far now.” 

“Ts it much farther?” he asked again. And they sank once, and 
Starr felt below him the oozy mud. The chill of the cold water numbed 
his limbs. He made a supreme effort, got them both to the surface, and 
took as many strokes as he could squeeze from his fainting heart, and 
sinking again with her he felt the solid ground. 

He rid himself from the water; he could stand, his lips out of it; 
and throwing himself forward, he got his ground, and then, taking her 
unconscious body in his arms, staggered along through the wide shal- 
lows to the shore and, reaching it, laid her down and fell beside her. 

It took him a few moments to get his breath, but a horror was 
shaking him in its talons that brought him again to his feet, Mary 
in his arms. He threw her over his shoulder and, with one arm out, 
stumbled about until he found the path at last; and, walking down 
it unsteadily, he groped his way along, staring ahead of him with ach- 
ing eyes. Again and again he struck his arm upon the boughs and, 
stumbling, nearly fell; but steadying himself, he overcame the powers 
that fought him and made his way. Reaching the opening near the 
house, he staggered towards the doorway at the back. The woman had 
seen him and came running towards them with a white face. 

“Lead me,” said Starr, his dark eyes gleaming, “ I’ll carry her in ;” 
and in a moment he had laid her on a bed in the room he had slept in 
the night before on the ground floor. 

“ Brandy,” he said, “she’s half drowned; let me hold her up, you 
give it to her.” The woman in a moment was forcing the spirits be- 
tween her teeth, and she was answered by a long shudder which shook 
the girl’s frame. 

Starr adjusted the pillow the woman gave him, settling it tenderly 
under her head. 

“Go and get some warm blankets,” he said; “I'll rub her hands 
and feet.” He felt the woman stop and stare at him. “Hurry!” he 
added, “she’s chilled through.” 

He was alone with her. He knelt beside her, and holding her 
hands kissed them. 

She opened her eyes. “ Do you love me enough?” she whispered. 

He caught her in his arms. 

“Enough?” he cried, “enough for ten lives—too much for one.” 
He rose as he spoke and turned towards the door. “Here comes Mrs. 
Derr with the blankets; now you must be a good girl and rest.” And 
turning back he smiled down upon her. 

Mary covered her face and wept. 
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ROME AT EASTER 


WITH NOTES OF THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO AN 
ARTISTS’ STUDIO 


By Maud Howe 
Cy 


PaLazzo Ruticucci, Rome, Easter, 1900. 


UONA PASQUA!” said Filomena when we came in to break- 
B fast this morning. Her Easter offering lay on the table, two 
hard-boiled eggs in a little basket of twisted bread at each 
plate. Soon after Pompilia, our black-browed Tuscan cook, brought her 
inevitable regalo, a pair of lilac tissue-paper fans (she has a relative 
who works in the paper-factory). As I passed the door Pompilia’s an- 
nual basket of flowers, sent by her cousins every Easter, was brought in. 
Ignazio, the gardener, met us on the terrace with a pot of the biggest 
violets I have ever seen. 

“ Only yourself, Signora, and the Princess Doria, in all Rome, have 
these magnificent violets, the last novelty from Londra. The Prince has 
just introduced them. His gardener is my friend; cost I am able to 
offer you this bel vasino di fiori!’” 

A little later Lorenzo, Villegas’s factotum, arrived with a basket of 
lemons from the Villino garden, covered with their own glossy green 
leaves and intoxicating blossoms; the petals are thick, pink outside, 
white inside, like orange-flowers, only larger and with a less cloying per- 
fume. 

We were up on the terrace in time to see the Host carried through 
the street; that procession was not allowed when we first came to live 
in the Borgo Nuovo. Little by little the old picturesque ceremonies of 
the Church are creeping back. It is a pretty sight. First march lovely 
little girls in white, scattering flowers; then come acolytes, deacons, 
young clerics—I am hazy about their titles—swinging censers, carry- 
ing the crucifix and banner; the arch-priest bearing the sacrament in 
a golden monstrance, over which he holds protectingly the sides of his 
long, stiff, embroidered vestment; above his head a white-and-gold bal- 
dachin supported by four young priests. The whole procession, children, 
acolytes, priests, attendant women in black veils, went singing across 
the Piazza of St. Peter’s and down our street under a rain of pink and 
green disks of tissue-paper thrown from the windows in lieu of flowers. 
Acress the street Giuseppe, the baker, in white cap and drawers, naked 
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to the waist, stood at his shop door cooling his heated body. Behind 
him in the dark shop the boy opened the oven door and fed the flame 
with armfuls of brushwood, and we caught the roar and blaze of fagots 
in a fiery cavern. 

Giuseppe, a radical (the Parrocho says a Mason—that means sure 
damnation), stood at his door as the procession passed and nodded to 
his little girl, the prettiest of the attendant cherubim dropping rose- 
buds. It is pleasant to see one’s daughter chosen before others, and 
religion is an excellent thing in woman, according to Giuseppe’s philos- 
ophy. The crisp, appetizing smell of his hot bread suggested lunch- 
eun. which, in honor of the festa, was served on the terrace. The 
atmosphere has been ecstatically clear and golden all day, the view sub- 
lime. Snow-clad peaks in the distance, the foreground purple, hazy, 
delicious. The bells of St. Peter’s (silent since Holy Thursday) have 
made constant music in the air. A fine day with a trifle too much breeze 
for dignity; it blows the girls’ curls and draperies, even the scant 
skirts of the young priest pacing back and forth on the monastery ter- 
race across the way, breviary in hand. He always ignores our pres- 
ence, looks through us as if we were made of glass; but I catch him 
gazing with longing eyes at our roses and lilies that nod and gossip be- 
hind their screen of ivy; at the passion-flowers and honeysuckles, haunt 
of bee and butterfly. He knows, as well as we do, every stage of our 
roof-garden’s history since that day six years ago when we potted the 
pink ivy geranium and the white carnation from the Campo di Fiori, 
the beginning of this earthly paradise. We have had a great deal of 
rain lately, which has been good for the yellow and orange lichens that 
enamel the tiled roofs all about us, and, alas! very good for slugs and 
snails. As to wall-flowers, they simply ramp from every crack and 
cranny of the gorgeous cinque cento cornice with its sharp-cut egg and 
dart (symbols of life and death), fragments of which still cling to the 
inner walls of our court-yard. The wildflowers run riot over the Cor- 
ridojo di Castello, the quaint old fortified passage leading from the 
Vatican to the Castle Sant’ Angelo. The Corridojo, built of tufa stone, 
is two stories high; the upper story is open like a loggia, the lower 
closed, with little slits to let in the light. Just behind our palazzo the 
Corridojo crosses a back street by an enchanting arch, with the arms of 
the Pope who built or restored it carved on a stone escutcheon. In the 
old days the passage was used in time of danger as an escape from the 
Vatican to the fortress of Sant’ Angelo; the Pope himself always kept 
the keys, according to Patsy, who dropped in for tea and maritozzt 
and gave us a discourse on the subject. 

“Who keeps the keys now?” I asked. 

“Chi lo sa? Since 1870 the Corridojo has been walled up. I once 
got a ae into it. *Tis going to rack and ruin, which is a shame and 


disgrace. 
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“ Whose fault is it?” 

“Chilo sa? Lay it to the municipality—they deserve a few extra 
curses thrown in for luck, on account of the artificial rock-work with 
which they are defacing the Pincio and the Janiculum.” 

“Perhaps the Corridojo is no-man’s-land, now that the Vatican 
belongs to the Pope and the fortress to the King ?” 

“Chi lo sa?” said Patsy again. “ When the Italians came to Rome 
they meant to leave the Borgo under the temporal control of the Papacy. 
Consequently at the first plebiscite (October 2, 1870) no urn was pro- 
vided for the Borgo’s vote. You don’t suppose a fellow like that ”’—he 
pointed to the baker—“ would let such a little thing keep him out of 
United Italy? The first returns of the day were brought in from this, 
ihe fourteenth, rione (ward) by two strapping fellows who marched 
up to the Capitol carrying between them a big urn with the votes from 
the Borgo. I have heard that your friend the baker’s father was one 
of them.” 

“ And this morning that man’s granddaughter walked in the pro- 
cession of the sacrament !” 

“For the matter of that, here comes Prince Nero’s grandson wear- 
ing the King’s uniform. Both Blacks and Whites, Dio grazie, are fast 
fading into Grays.” 

Beppino, very stiff in his military togs, was shown up on the ter- 
race by Nena the shabby, who always manages to open the door to 
fashionable visitors. 

“How do you like your service, Beppino? Your uniform is very 
becoming,” I began. 

“T don’t like it at all! Fancy being obliged to clean one’s own 
horse, to polish one’s own boots—it’s not to be endured !” 

It has to be endured; and, moreover, Beppino is enormously im- 
proved by his six months’ endurance of the obligatory military service. 
Those fiery brown eyes of his have grown serious. 

“Ts it true that you voted at the last election?” asked Patsy. 

“It is true,” said Beppino. 

“How did your grandfather take it?” Patsy persisted. 

“T asked the Prince’s leave,” Beppino replied. “He said that for 
thirty years he had obeyed the Pope and abstained from voting, that he 
was too old to change his politics, but that I was free to do as I liked.” 

“ How do you account for such an extraordinary change of heart?” 

“Tt’s all the Queen’s doing: she is so good; she is so clever. We 
Italians owe more to her than to anyone alive to-day !” 

Beppino is the gon of the son of one of the stoutest pillars of the 
Church. 

“ Avanti la caccia (on with the chase)!” Patsy and I had been 
snail-hunting when Beppino came up. 
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“ Here is a sharp stick; if you run it round under the edge of the 
flower-pot you will get them quicker. Snail, I condemn you to the 
parabolic death!” Beppino threw a large, fat snail out over the terrace 
wall. “That’s the easiest way; it spares our feelings and gives the 
snail a chance for his life. He disappears in a parabolic curve; he 
may fall upon a passing load of hay and be carried away to batten upon 
other rose-leaves.” 

Suddenly, like lightning out of a clear sky, there appeared upon 
the peaceful terrace the Parroco, with two black-a-vised French priests. 
The Parroco apologized; he said the gentlemen were anxious to see 
our view. The elder Frenchman never looked at the view at all but 
examined the walls in a way I did not like. The Parroco is always a 
welcome, if scarcely an easy, guest. I hated his friends; they glanced 
with so indifferent an eye at the flowers and seemed so much more in- 
terested in the chimneys that J. and Lorenzo had cleverly contrived 
to keep me warm. When at last the three black figures disappeared 
down the terrace stairs we other three drew a long breath. 

“Good riddance,” said Patsy. 

“You have not seen the last of their cassocks nor them,” said Bep- 
pino (he had an English nurse and governess, and speaks rather better 
English than most people). “I believe they mean to buy the palazzo 
over your heads. When will your lease be up?” 

“Tn September; but we have the right to renew.” 

“No Roman lease holds in case of sale,” said Beppino. “ You will 
find that clause in your contract. You will see I am right. Some time 
ago Sua Santita requested such religious orders as had no mother house 
in Rome to establish one here. During the Anno Santo many have acted 
on the hint and bought property in Rome. I heard my grandfather 
say there were some French monks looking out for a place near the 
Vatican. This is just the sort of thing that would suit them.” 

Was not that a thunder-clap? Characteristic too that Beppino, the 
astute Roman, should first suspect it. When J. came home from the 
studio and heard of the priests’ visit he said: ‘“ Beppino is right; the 
Palazzo Rusticucci will be transformed into a monastery. They have 
already turned Mr. Vedder out of his studio after twenty years; we 
shall be the next.” 

I can’t and won’t believe that this may be our last Easter here. 
Just as terrace and house have grown to fit us like soul and body, to 
be turned out into the bare, ugly world of hotels—impossible ! 

The other day, when I was at the studio, J. told me that in conse- 
quence of the disappearance of ten francs he had finally decided to part 
with Pietro. He has often arrived at this decision before, but the crea- 
ture, with a sort of uncanny second sight, always disarms him just in 
time by some act of faithfulness, some pretty attention; for Pietro is 
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one of those Italians with a real genius for service. I happened to be 
at the studio when he applied to J. for the place and overheard their 
conversation. 

“Signorino,” Pietro began, “you are my unique hope; do not 
abandon me, the poor disgraziato you have befriended so long; I re- 
gard you as my father.” (Pietro is at least twenty years older 
than J.) 

“ Where have you been all this time?” J. asked. 

“ Signorino, it is necessary for me to tell you the truth; if I did not 
some unsympathetic person might do so; I have been in prison, though 
I am quite innocent.” 

“What were you charged with?” 

“Tt was that affair with Fagiolo the model; you perhaps remember.” 

“The time you bit Fagiolo in the leg and gave him such a coltellata 
(stab) that he had to be sent to San Giacomo (the hospital)? I re- 
member.” 

“La storia era molto esagerata, pero non potevo mai vedere quel 
*uomo (the story was much exaggerated, but I never could bear the 
sight of that man) !” 

J. remembered the affair, and thought Pietro had been rather hardly 
dealt with. 

“Since I was discharged it is impossible to find employment; no- 
body wants a man, however innocent, who has been in prison.” 

“Where is your wife?” 

“ Aimé! was there ever so unfortunate a man? Zenobia, who, as 
you know, is a good seamstress and my sole means of support, broke 
her leg yesterday; this morning they carried her to the hospital of 
the Santo Spirito.” 

J. engaged him on the spot, and Pietro has been in charge of the 
studio ever since. He has done very well; the only trouble has been 
that small sums of money, cigarettes, and boxes of matches are always 
disappearing. J. has spoken several times to Pietro about it. He al- 
ways denies having taken anything. J. feels very half-hearted about 
sending him away; he says that it will be impossible for the man to 
get another situation if he dismisses him for stealing. Besides, except 
for the pilfering, Pietro is the very man for the place; he takes good 
care of the studio, knows all about cleaning palettes and washing 
brushes, keeps the court-yard neat and full of such growing things as 
can exist with the little sun that penetrates to it, and is devoted to J.’s 
happy family, which just now consists of Checca, the lame jackdaw, 
bought from some boys in the street who were tormenting her, a pair 
of ducks, a stray black dog, and the prettiest Maltese kitten you ever 


saw. 
The jackdaw, a most diverting bird, is as curious as a coon. The 
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other day she flew up on the easel from behind and pecked a hole in 
the picture on which J. was working. She put her closed bill through 
the canvas, then opened it wide, which made a straight up-and-down 
tear, to which the creature put her ridiculous eye and peeped through 
to see what J. was doing. 

“Do you really think Pietro is the thief?” I asked. “It would be 
too suicidal in him to throw away his last chance!” 

“ Just what Pietro says,” answered J.; “but who else can it be? 
There is a Yale lock to the door, with two keys; I keep one, Pietro the 
other.” 

While we were talking about him, Pietro came in to move an old 
stove which had stood in the corner of the studio all winter without be- 
ing lighted. J. is sending it, with other household stuff, to the auction- 
room. As Pietro moved the stove its door swung open and out rolled 
a quantity of cigarettes, matches, silver and copper coin, paint-rags, 
orange-peel, and among the rubbish a brand-new ten-franc note. 

“ Caw, caw!” screamed Checca, flapping across the floor and scold- 
ing at Pietro. 

“At! Madonna dei sette dolori!” Pietro, swearing horribly, fell 
upon his knees, clasped his hands, invoked every holy thing he knew. 

“Santa Maria, ecco mi vendicato! Ai ladrone; ai birborne (be- 
hold me vindicated. O thief; O villain) !” 

“ Caw, caw!” screamed Checca, pecking at Pietro’s legs. He was at 
first ready to wring her neck; then he grew lachrymose and tender. 

“Ai! ai! Pietro sfortunato! Guardi, Signora mia, was I not born 
unlucky? First I am sent to prison on the false oath of a rascally man. 
Adesso, anche la gazza m’ inganna, perseguita me (now even the jack- 
daw deceives me, persecutes me) !” 

Plumped down on his knees there in the middle of the studio, poor 
Pietro began to cry like a baby. It ended in his getting the ten-franc 
note as a mancia (tip), and in Checca being so stuffed with good things 
that she is in a state of coma and on the verge of apoplexy. Truth really 
is stranger than fiction. I never before had much faith in the Jack- 
daw of Rheims. 

June 9, 1900. 

As we sat at dinner last night a messenger from the Casa Reale was 
announced. J. went out to receive him in person. He had brought a 
letter from a great personage at court to say that the Queen would 
come to the studio the next day to see J.’s decoration for the Boston 
Public Library. That was rather short notice for such an honor, but 
we did all we could to make the old barrack of a studio fit to receive 
the dear and lovely lady. We were up at dawn. Pietro had already 
turned the hose on the brick-paved floors and stone steps. The first 
thing in the morning we were warned by the police that no one, not 
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even our servants, must know of the intended visit beforehand, so we 
gave it out that Lord Curry, the British Ambassador, was coming to the 
studio, which was quite true. J. had called up the Embassy, and Lord 
Curry had promised, by telephone, to be on hand. 

We telephoned the Signora Villegas asking if she could spare 
Lorenzo, who turned up at eleven with, I should think, every flower 
the Villino garden contained. The bouquet for the Queen I made my- 
self of flowers from the terrace—gardenias, passion-flowers, and maiden- 
hair fern. We sent over to the studio from the house the fine old Portu- 
guese leather armchair in which my mother sat to Villegas for her 
portrait, some rugs, and the gold screens Isabel and Larz brought us 
from Japan. 

You never saw a more squalid street than the Borgo Sant’ Angelo. 
I very much doubt if the Queen had ever entered so queer a door as 
the little antique green studio door with the modern Yale lock. The 
studio is up two long flights of stairs, with an iron railing, quite like 
a prison stair. If we had been given longer notice, we could have done 
more to make things presentable; but that was a mere detail. The 
main thing was that the afternoon was fine, the light perfect. The 
days here are so much longer than at home that the hour named, six 
o’clock, was the very best in the twenty-four to see the pictures. We had 
never really believed that the Queen would come to the studio, though 
we had heard of her interest in seeing the work. There is a sort of tra- 
dition that the royal family very rarely come over to the Borgo, out of 
regard for the feelings of the Pope. During the day one and another 
secret service men in plain clothes arrived in the Borgo on their bicy- 
cles, and lounged about the street corners or in the cafés. At five o’clock 
several guardte in uniform arrived. We went over to the studio at half- 
past five in order to be in time to receive Lord Curry. J. went by the 
Borgo Nuovo and stopped at the front of the Palazzo Giraud Torlonia 
(the studio is in the rear of the palace, with an entrance on the back 
street, Borgo Sant’ Angelo) to ask the proud young porter of the Tor- 
lonia to open the studio door and generally stand by us. The Hay- 
wards, who live on the piano nobile, are the swells of the Borgo; they 
pay the proud young porter his wages, and they are neri, nert, neri/ 
Fortunately they are out of town, and will never know that we borrowed 
their porter to open the door to the Queen. 

“The Ambasciatore Inglese and other personnagie of importance 
are to visit my studio presently; do me the favor to open the door for 
them,” said J. 

“ Volentiere, Signore mio, un momento; I will change my coat and 


be with you instantly !” 
The nearest way from the front of the Torlonia to the back is by 


the Viccolo dell’ Erba, a narrow little alley which runs beside the pal- 
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ace. We never use it—'tis so evil-smelling, badly paved, and generally 
poverty-stricken—unless we are in a great hurry. J., being pressed for 
time, naturally took the Viccolo. He happened to be wearing a red cra- 
vat, in Italy, especially in Rome, supposed to be the badge of the anar- 
chists, and avoided by the Romans, and, one would fancy, by the anar- 
chists accordingly. Of course, all the guardie of our quarter know the 
pittore Inglese by sight, but the extra ones detailed for the day did not. 
Hurrying through the Viccolo, J. ran round the corner into the Borgo 
Sant’ Angelo and into the arms of one of these extraneous guardie, 
ordered to be on the lookout for suspicious characters. His eye caught 
the red cravat. 

“Scusi, Signore; where might you be going in such a hurry?” 

“T am going to No. 125, Borgo Sant’ Angelo.” 

“You have business of importance there, or you would not be in 
so much haste ?” 

“Yes; I am late for an appointment.” 

“With whom ?” 

“That is a private matter and one which does not concern 

At this hectic moment the proud young porter came hurrying along 
the Viccolo, buttoning his gold-laced coat as he ran. He took in the 
situation at a glance, and with the exquisite tact of his people went 
bail for the pittore Inglese without seeming to do so. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you in the studio, Signore, before 
their Excellencies arrive ?” he asked. 

“You know this gentleman?” demanded the guardia suspiciously. 

“Know him! I have known him all my life! It is the gentleman 
who occupies the studio in the rear of the palace.” 

“A thousand pardons, Signore,” said the guardia, with a magnifi- 
cent military salute. J. has to thank the porter for not having been 
detained as a suspicious person during the time of the Queen’s visit to 
his studio. 

A minute or two before the appointed time we all went down into 
the vestibule. There was an odd, hushed feeling in the street: a water- 
ing cart had just passed; the square, gray cobble-stones were still wet, 
the air moist. Pietro had found time to pull up the weeds and grass 
from the pavement (worn into ruts by centuries of cart-wheels) in 
front of our door, and to clear away the bits of watermelon-rind which 
the boys of the Borgo use as roller skates in a game that I believe is 
indigenous to our quarter. Just as the bells of the Castle Sant’ Angelo 
were ringing six we heard the jangling of chains and the sound of 
trampling horses. We were all on the sidewalk as the carriage with 
the scarlet liveries drew up before the studio. The proud young porter, 
his hand on the knob of the studio door, made the most sumptuous bow 
as the footman opened the door of the landau. Lord Curry handed 
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out the Queen, presented J., then gave her his arm and led her up the 
dreadful long stair. Her lady in waiting, the Duchess Massimo, and 
the gentleman of the court in attendance followed, looking aghast and 
rather scornful at the queer steps; but the royal lady never flinched; 
she walked up the stairway with as gay and light a step as if she were 
treading the royal red carpet of the Quirinal. Once in the studio, 
one lost sight of the royal personage in the connoisseur, the lover and 
patron of art. It is no wonder that the artists look upon her as their 
friend. To her, art is one of the serious concerns of life, one of the 
matters which it is her duty as a sovereign, as the mother of her people, 
to foster by every means in her power. 

She looked at the decoration from every point of view, asked many 
questions about its destination. She knew of the Boston Public Library, 
and said many pleasant things of it, and of J.’s ceiling for it. She 
liked the funny old studio, with its big fireplace, its enormous window, 
and explored it with the fresh curiosity of a young girl. She asked what 
this and what that picture was, insisted on being shown canvases that 
stood with their faces to the wall. The portrait of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge which J. made last spring was standing on an easel. She laughed 
heartily when she saw it and said, “It is so exactly like the old man 
that it makes me laugh.” 

They stayed half an hour. Part of that time the Queen sat in the 
old Portuguese leather chair in which our own dear mother-queen so 
often sat when she was with us. As they went away, the Duchess 
Massimo said to me,— 

“T assure you the Queen has been much interested and much 
pleased.” 

We all went down to the carriage; the Borgo was one compact mass 
of people. We watched the carriage drive away, caught the sweet part- 
ing smile of our lovely visitor, and then went back to the studio to talk 
it all over. In a few minutes two of our best friends turned up. They 
had come over by chance to have tea at the studio, and had received 
quite a sensation at seeing the royal carriage with the scarlet liveries 
standing before the shabby old green door, and the Borgo crammed with 
the Roman populace. 

July 16, 1900. 

On Saturday evening as we sat at dinner another messenger from the 
Casa Reale was announced. He brought a letter from the Countess 
Villamarina, the Queen’s maid of honor, to J., in which she begged to 
send him, in the name of her “ august sovereign,” the accompanying 
giojello for his wife, in memory of her visit to the studio. The jewel 
is a medallion of dark blue enamel, with M, the Queen’s initial, in dia- 
monds with a royal crown above it. On the reverse are the arms of 
Savoy, the red cross on the white field, the whole surrounded by a hoop 
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of diamonds hanging from a bar of diamonds, set as a brooch, and 


very elegant. 

J. says that we cannot afford to stay in the Borgo if we remain in 
Rome; we must move to a new quarter. Ever since the Queen’s visit, 
the Gobbo, our favorite cabby, has called him Signor Marchese, and 


expects a larger mancia than he can afford to give. 
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AT NIGHT 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


And Silence guarded by ; 
The night-bird, Sleep, would startle from her nest, 


Stirred by the baby’s cry. 


Ga Sin when Dark had spread for me her robe of rest, 


When night is deepest now, again and yet again, 
I lie with wide eyes wet, 

It was his little ery which waked me then; 
His silence wakes me yet. 
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A LARK 
(SALISBURY, ENGLAND) 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


CLOSE gray sky, 
A And poplars gray and high, 
The country-side along ; 
The steeple bold 
Across the acres old— 


And then a song! 


Oh, far, far, far, 
As any spire or star, 
Beyond the cloistered wall! 
Oh, high, high, high, 
A heart-throb in the sky— 
Then not at all! 
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tOWN reached, his office that morning in bad humor. 
B It was aggravated by the recollection that his stenographer 
had left him the day before—one who had been his right hand 
for years. 

“Two ladies waiting, sir,’ said Perkins, the office-boy. 

“What do they want?” this abruptly. 

“ One came in answer to your ‘ad.’ for a stenographer. The other 
did too, I guess. She didn’t say.” 

“Well, send one of them in. I'll have to choose somebody,” 
growled Brown. 

Usually this young head of the well-known house of Brown & Com- 
pany was the most equable of men. It was that very quality that 
helped him to the place he had won in the business world. 

But the loss of his stenographer was a sore trial to him. She was 
about to be married, or something equally selfish, and he was con- 
fronted by the necessity of getting another. 

He looked up as the door opened, and his glance fell on a young 
woman, who bowed slightly. Even Brown, who was so busy making 
money that he paid little attention to society and less to women, no- 
ticed how pretty she was. 

“TI .came,”-she began hesitatingly. 

“ Yes,” interrupted he briskly. “If you will sit in that chair I will 
try you.” 

He began opening a pile of letters as he spoke. The young woman 
looked at him, undecided for a moment, then took the seat indicated. 

“T hope you take dictation rapidly,” said he, without looking up. 
“T’m a fast talker and need a rapid stenographer.” 

He happened to glance up at this juncture, and, seeing her looking 
at him dubiously, said,— 

“ Hadn’t you better remove your gloves ?” 

She removed them deliberately, and noting the stenographer’s book 
and pencil on the ledge of the desk, picked them up. Without further 
comment Brown plunged into his correspondence. Letter after letter 
was answered before he finally observed: 

“That will do for awhile. Kindly run them off on the machine 


over there.” 
840 
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With that Mr. Brown buried himself in things that neither interest 
nor concern the reader. 

The young woman went to the typewriter with easy confidence, and 
in a short while placed the letters on Mr. Brown’s desk. 

He glanced over them rapidly—one soon associated rapidity with 
Brown. His experienced eye told him that here was a secretary of no 
mean order. His less experienced eye from another view-point told 
him with equal positiveness that the woman before him was of a higher 
grade than most of those whom he had associated with such positions. 

“By George,” he said to himself, “they tell me I’m brimful of 
luck. I believe it. Think of filling Miss Smith’s place at the first 
shot.” 

What he said aloud was more businesslike. 

“ That seems to be all right. When you get used to my dictation I 
have no doubt we shall get along faster. You'll find a place over there 
for your hat. Then we'll try a few more letters—Miss—Miss—— ” he 
looked for help. 

“ Williams—Elizabeth Williams.” 

Her voice pleased him greatly. It was low and sweet, and there was 
something about it that spoke of culture. 

The mass of mail soon disappeared. When Brown was at a loss 
for a word, he caught himself glancing at her book, where he saw her 
write out in long-hand just the word he wanted. The oddness of 
the trick took his fancy. He would have resented a spoken suggestion. 
As it was, he came to look for this silent aid from this silent stenogra- 
pher, and it was never wanting. 

Brown was surprised at the reluctance with which he told Miss 
Williams that there would be nothing more. 

He informed her that the position was hers, and he would expect 
her to-morrow at eight. 

She thanked him, with an odd little smile in her eyes. 

He had forgotten all about the other applicant for the place, and 
found her still patiently waiting. 

What a contrast she was to Miss Williams, he said to himself as 
he bowed her out. 

The first thing that Brown thought of the next morning was the 
new secretary. He looked at his watch and said half aloud,— 

“T’'ll be there promptly, so we’ll start off well.” 

He was a trifle ahead of time, and was disappointed at not seeing 
her there before him. “ Well,” he said to the clock, “she has ten 
minutes to spare. I hope she won’t be late. That would be too dis- 
appointing, when she promises so well.” 

He picked up his mail, sorting out the personal letters and plac- 
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ing them at one side. They always had to wait. The clock was very 
slow that morning. It took it a long while to reach eight. 

Brown found himself watching the door eagerly. 

Eight, two minutes after, five minutes past, ten, fifteen, but no 
Miss Williams. 

Brown’s feelings were hard to analyze. Annoyance was para- 
mount, but back of that something else—something intangible. 

At nine o’clock Brown grew peevish. She might have let him 
know if she were ill or could not come. Perhaps she would turn up 
later; at any rate, he must go through his mail. 

One of the letters he had put aside as personal caught his eye. The 
envelope was the faintest lavender, and from it came a delicate perfume 
that somehow reminded him of Miss Williams. 

“ How stupid of me,” said he. “ That will explain.” It was short. 


“My DEAR Mr. Brown: I regret that I am unable to 
accept your kind offer of a position as your secretary for cer- 
tain reasons which would not interest you. 

“TI thank you for your courtesy and the compliment 
implied in offering me the place. Very sincerely yours, 

“ ELIZABETH WILLIAMS.” 


It was surprising to Brown how difficult it was to find a suitable 
stenographer. Heretofore all applicants had been measured by the 
standard of Miss Smith. Now, Brown found himself comparing them 
with Miss Williams. They all fell short. Days passed, and still 
Brown remained without a secretary. Things which had always run 
like clock-work began going badly, and Brown, usually a brisk busi- 
ness man, with his face glued to his desk, had periods of abstraction, 
during which he gazed at the vacant stenographer’s chair. 

He caught himself wondering what impelled Miss Williams to 
decline the position. He searched her letter for an address to write 
and ask her, but, either purposely or by accident, it had been omitted. 

The upshot of it all was that Brown’s doctor had a talk with 
Brown’s sister, and she impressed upon Brown the necessity of taking 
a rest. 

For once this dictatorial young man yielded to dictation. He de- 
cided to go to the Pocono Mountains. He wondered why he chose 
that spot, until he remembered that in writing a letter to someone 
at Mt. Pocono Miss Williams had shown intimate knowledge of the 
place. Perhaps she often went there. 

The bracing air of the mountains soon did its work, though even 
there Brown found himself restless, unsatisfied. 

One afternoon while aimlessly wandering down the beautiful 
“ Rhododendron Walk” his eye caught a bit of pink through the mass 
of flowers and bushes lining the bank of the crisp, dashing brook that 
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works its way along the base of the hill. Just there it widened to a 
pool that was almost a lake, and out in the middle of this pool was a 
boat, a lazy, good-for-nothing, picturesque old punt, partly filled with 
water. 

On the dry end, cuddled up in sweet contentment, was a girl in 
pink—ignorant of the pretty picture she made; equally ignorant of 
the eyes that drank it in. 

Somehow his heart puzzled Brown as he looked. It beat rapidly, 
sending the good red blood of the man through his veins with a ting- 
ling that amazed him. 

The vision in pink turned and found herself gazing into the eyes 
of Brown, of Brown & Company. She looked startled for a moment, 
as one does whose thoughts are uttered aloud by another. Then her 
eyes snapped with mirth. Brown smiled, so there was nothing for the 
vision to do but smile also and bow most cordially. 

It was the recent stenographer. 

“ Haven’t you an explanation to make to me?” said Brown. It was 
an odd way to begin, but it didn’t seem so to him. He began where 
they left off. 

“Have 1? About what?” was Miss Williams’s reply. 

“ Are you accustomed to apply for positions one day and give them 
up the next without reason ?” 

“T was under the impression I wrote you my reason.” 

“ Well, that is a mistake. I presume you really had some reason ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“Does it still bind you? Because if it doesn’t—— ” 

“Yes, I’m very sorry, but it does.” Then, as if to change the 
subject, “ Are you taking a rest up here? You are not ill, I hope?” 

Brown liked to think there was solicitude in the question. 

“When you deserted me”—this with a smile—“ things went at 
sixes and sevens and I went with them, and so here I am, a wreck, and 
all on account of you. Do you feel the slightest pang of remorse?” 

“Not the least. I decline to be a party to your downfall. Me,”— 
with a merry laugh,—“ your stenographer of an hour! Why, even your 
cashier couldn’t wreck you so quickly as that.” 

The punt was turned towards shore and a paddle or two brought 
it near where the gnarled roots of a tree formed a natural wharf. 

Brown clambered down to offer his aid, and for a moment, as she 
waited for a chance to spring, her hand was in his. He pushed the 
_ boat off subtly with his foot, simply to hold her hand a moment longer. 

Together they strolled down the Rhododendron Walk. The ex- 
quisite beauty of the half-wild, half-artificial path through the woods 
made them silent. But when they struck the long road over the 
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mountain their tongues were loosed and they chaffed each other, the 
unreliability of woman being the keynote of it all. 

As they walked they heard a call. It was from a friend of Miss 
Williams searching for her. Before she came up, Brown hastily ex- 
pressed the hope that they might meet the next day—down by the 
Rhododendron Walk. 

Those tantalizing eyes danced again, but there was no reply. 

The next day she wasn’t there, nor the day after. Brown searched 
the hotel registers, but could find no trace of Miss Elizabeth Williams. 
He began to suspect she had disappeared again, and blamed himself 
for letting her get away without learning her address. Why did he 
want it? She had declined his secretaryship twice. 

The question never occurred to him. Doubtless if it had he would 
have answered it satisfactorily. As it was, he spent his time trying 
to solve a much more important problem: “ Where is Miss Williams?” 

Finally, when he had almost given up, he met her face to face. 
She smiled and would have passed on, but Brown asserted himself. 

“Where have you been?” he said abruptly. 

That puzzling twinkle again. “Am I late? Have you had to an- 
swer your mail yourself? I’m sorry.” 

“If you really are sorry,” said Brown, “you can settle all my 
troubles immediately.” 

“Is your secretary expected to do that? Gracious, what a narrow 
escape I had. I wouldn’t have held the position a week.” 

“T’m sure you wouldn’t,” replied Brown emphatically. 

Apparently the promptness with which he agreed with her did not 
please Miss Williams. Her chin took an aggressive tilt that delighted 
Brown. 

“‘ How lucky it is we discovered it in time,” she said. Then with a 
shrug, “ But I must confess I don’t see anything very difficult about 
answering a few letters a day.” 

it4 No ?” 

“Isn’t that all your secretary has to do?” 

“ Practically.” 

“Yet you believe I wouldn’t have suited.” 

“ What I said was that you wouldn’t have held your position for a 
week.” 

“In other words, I’d be discharged promptly.” 

“ Or promoted,” put in Brown. 

“Mere subterfuge. Promoted to what, pray?” 

“To be my partner,” was the reply. 

“ How absurd,” she began lightly. Then, meeting his steady look, 
stopped. “ How absurd,” she repeated lamely. 

“Ts it?” 
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She recovered quickly. “Of course. Who ever heard of a stenog- 
rapher becoming a partner in a business of which she knows nothing, 
and in a week too.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of a business partnership,” said he quietly. “I 
meant a partnership for life, for better or for worse. Is that absurd 
too?” 

She did not reply for a moment. “ Wouldn’t the world say it was?” 
she said at last. 

He answered quickly: 

“T don’t care what anyone says, except you. As for the world, 
it will say, probably, ‘ That’s Brown’s usual luck.’ It will love you at 
first sight, as I did.” 

She smiled at him, but there was no mockery in that smile now, 
and with it came a look that set his heart beating faster. She started 
to speak—then hesitated. 

“Tell me,” he half commanded, though he spoke so low it seemed 
like an appeal, “is it too absurd to hope—— ” 

“ Ah, here you are,” broke in a hearty voice. 

A gray-haired, cheery-looking man of fifty came up, shaking a 
reproachful cane at Miss Williams. 

“ And Brown too! What are you doing up here? Glad to see you.” 

They shook hands warmly, and Brown turned and looked at his 
former stenographer. She declined to meet his eye. The newcomer fol- 
lowed his look. 

“JT didn’t know you knew my daughter, Brown?” 

The daughter answered for him hastily,— 

“Oh, Mr. Brown and I are old friends.” 

“T’m glad to hear that. Then perhaps we may see something of 
you, Brown. Come over to dinner to-night, will you? I'll have to 
take Bessie with me now. She’s my confidential secretary and man- 
ages my affairs. I have some especially important things that must 
be done right away. May we expect you to-night ?” 

The confidential secretary held out her hand with a smile. “Do 
come,” she said. 

“With pleasure,” said Brown. 

“That’s good,” replied Mr. Williams. “You know our house ?— 
the first beyond the little church.” 

Brown mentally recalled the palace tucked away on the hillside 
and said,— 

“T know it very well.” 

“Then we'll expect you at six. Good-by.” 

He stood watching them for a moment. “So she’s been making 
fun of me. My stenographer!” He laughed sarcastically as he thought 
of it. “And her father the richest banker in the State. So that’s the 
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famous Bessie Williams the newspapers are always raving about. Odd 
I never thought of it before. I wonder how she ever came to reply to 
my advertisement for a secretary. It beats me,” with which confes- 
sion he walked on. 

It was a remarkably enjoyable dinner that evening. Mr. Williams 
was in jovial mood, Brown appeared to advantage, and the young 
secretary sparkled. 

Later, Brown found himself alone with her on the big piazza that 
overlooked the sleeping valley below. 

“Why did you play such a trick on me?” asked he abruptly. He 
always went at the root of matters immediately. 

“T didn’t play any trick on you,”—but her eyes were laughing,— 
“you played it on yourself.” 

“T did?” 

“Of course. I came to your office with a nice letter of introduc- 
tion to get you interested in my Children’s House in the slums. I 
knew you had helped other charities, so I determined to interest you in 
mine.” 

“But why didn’t——” 

“ Because you wouldn’t let me.” She laughed at the recollection. 
“T never was so surprised in my life. I didn’t even have presence of 
mind enough to rebel. You ordered—yes, that’s the word—ordered me 
to sit down and take off my gloves and take up my pencil and hang up 
my hat, and glowered so I was frightened “i 

“What a fool you must think me,” was all Brown replied. 

“How I did have to work,” the tormentor went on. “It makes 
me shudder to think of it. Are you always such a taskmaster ?” 

“ Really, I don’t know what to say. But you should have told me 
my mistake and not let me make such a——” 

“Tt wasn’t quite fair, I admit, but, to tell the truth, I wanted to 
see if I could do it, and I hoped after you found out the joke you’d 
help my charity.” 

He did not reply for a moment. Then he said,— 

“T suppose you didn’t count on the fact that you would upset my 
office, upset my work, and, what is far more serious, upset my whole 
life.” 

He paused, and she made no reply. ; 

“T’ll never find another secretary that will answer. Where did 
you learn it?” 

“Father relies on me for the work he dislikes to trust to others, 60 
I learned stenography to get his instructions accurately. Did I really 
do well ?” 

She was laughing again, but grew serious as she saw his face. 

“So well,” he said gravely, “that I shall never be happy again. 
You see, I read the papers and know of your engagement to marry.” 
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“Tt isn’t true,” she replied quickly. “I have never thought of 


marrying—at least-—— ” 

It was her turn to hesitate. 

“ At least what ?” 

“ At least—at least—not until a few hours ago.” 

It was the manner of saying rather than the words that made 
Brown’s heart beat rapidly. 

“You mean—you mean——™” he began. 

“T mean that I am glad you told me what you did this afternoon 
when you thought I was a stenographer.” 

And what he said and what they did is their affair, but, like a true 
financier’s daughter, she insisted on one condition before agreeing to 
the partnership. 

“What is it?” he asked eagerly. 

“That subscription for my pet charity. I’ve quite set my heart on 


one from you.” 


3 
THE FOREST 


BY KATHARINE G. TERRY 


laces, 
Let my soul steep ; 
And from the well-springs of beauty, which time neither mars nor 
effaces, 
Let me drink deep! 


ERE in the languorous silence, where sunlight with shade inter- 


Far from the riotous throbbing of busy humanity bustling, 
Here is a balm; 

Only a marvellous bird-song, or music of glad leaves low rustling, 
Breaks the sweet calm. 


Oh! to be friends with the lichens, the low creeping vines, and the 
mosses, 
There close to lie; 
Gazing aloft at each pine-plame that airily, playfully tosses 
’Neath the blue sky. 


Oh! to be near to the beauty, and infinite grandeur of all things 
Simple and free; 
Held by the magic that ages have wrought in the great, and the small 
things, 
For you and me. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
WAXEN WOMAN 


By Clinton Dangerfield 
$ 


T HE firelight gleamed redly on my spurs as I sat, sulkily enough, 
by the inn fire. 

Boniface, fat and smooth, like all his tribe, leaned on the 
settle opposite and seemed to find amusement in my vexation. 

“ And so, Sir Charles,” he grinned, “ you must needs be married ere 
the year’s out, or lose the handsome fortune bequeathed you on those 
conditions. And why do you stick so hardly at marriage, Sir Charles?” 

“ Because, you fool, I’ve never seen the woman I wanted for a 
wife,” I said sharply. 

“Yet there be pretty women enow,” observed Boniface ponderously. 

“My wife will be more than pretty,” I retorted, gazing into the 
hearth. “She will have a charm, a subtle something, which shall ap- 
peal to me indescribably and make her different from anyone else, other- 
wise I’d as lief marry with that waxen woman of yours whom you keep 
in state in the corner yonder. She, at least, would give me no trouble.” 

Boniface smote his hip at my words, as though they inspired him. 

“ Sir Charles,” he piped, “ I’ve a way out of this mess for you. You 
shall keep your money and shall have the meekest of wives, for you shall 
wed with my waxen woman yonder !” 

“ What the devil do you mean?” I ejaculated, sitting upright and 
dropping my mantle from around me. 

“TI mean what I say,” returned Boniface, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, the palms passing greasily over each other from long practice 
in the trick. “ Witnesses will I get in plenty at the nearest pot-house. 
Your uncle said not what manner of woman—and when you weary 
of her ’tis but a few cracks with a poker, and she will crumble into 
the original wax. Oh, ’tis a brave scheme! You shall have her for an 
hundred pounds, Sir Charles.” 

“ Zooks!” I cried, “a most felicitous idea. Money and freedom 
both! But can I trust the men?” 

“Never fear! I will pick my fellows carefully. And if they ever 
threaten to split ’tis but throwing away a guinea or two more to pre- 
serve a goodly fortune. Your Lordship will have a more complacent 
bride than the Earl of Woodford had yesterday.” 
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“ You mean the Countess Eleanor, who bolted before the ceremony? 
Little blame to her; he’s but a detestable old skeleton, a withered 
roué.” 

“?Tis said her father forced her consent,” returned Boniface, who 
loved gossip beyond words. “ There’s a great reward out for her, and 
men searching everywhere. Would it were my luck to catch her for 
him !” 

“He’s unfit for any decent woman’s husband,” I said in disgust. 
“ But come, give me clothes for your great doll. Time passes, and you 
have the witnesses to get.” 

Boniface brought out some finery once belonging to a lady of qual- 
ity who had died at the inn, which Boniface was keeping for his little 
wench Margery, a child now of twelve. 

As soon as the landlord disappeared I went to work, and soon had 
the great doll standing in a new corner of the room, robed and veiled 
in her wedding-clothes—veiled, indeed, so thickly that, save for the 
outlines of her well-modelled figure, little was observable of her true 
self in the vague splendor. 

Scarce had I finished my task, scarce had I slipped a black cloth 
covering over the deserted cage, a common method practised by Boni- 
face when the figure needed retouching, when open flew the door and 
in hurried a lad of seventeen or thereabouts. 

Master Malapert shot the bolt, much to my vexation, for I wanted 


no company. 
“You intrude, sir,” I said fiercely. ‘“ Do you not see that this room 


is taken by myself—and this lady ?” 

His answer was to crush his slender hands against his chest, as 
though he were a mere girl, and then he flung himself at my feet. 

“Oh sir,” he gasped, “I have heard of you outside. Men say you 
are honorable. If it is true, pity and help one who has no friends in 
this wide, hideous world.” 

“Do you want money?” I said, frowning, yet strangely taken by his 
sweet contralto tones. 

“Not money, Sir Charles. I might have had coffers of money— 
had I so chosen. But I fled, leaving all behind me.” 

“The devil! Have you killed someone?” 

He sprang up. As he did so I noted, with a sudden vague sus- 
picion, the swelling contour of his chest, the roundness of his neck, the 
beauty of his hands. 

“T’ve killed no one yet,” he declared wildly. “But you are right. 
I have still that refuge—for myself. There’s still an honorable chance 
of escape, though I face an angry God afterwards.” 

“Suicide—you think that honorable, do you? Come, come, my 
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frantic stripling, let me see your face. Nay, no struggles. Off goes 
your hat, and off your muffler. What’s this?” 

For the frightened and flushing face looking in terror into mine 
was that of an exquisitely beautiful woman, whose great eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ Ah, me,” she stammered. “ How like all other men you are— 
cruel—unkind—— ” 

“Madam,” I cried, “ten thousand pardons!” Then my remem- 
brance of Boniface’s gossip came to my aid. “ And you are the runa- 
way Countess,” I said eagerly. “Small wonder the Earl was furious 
over your leaving him.” 

“ And you will betray me,” she said slowly, her marvellous sweet 
voice shot through with leaden despair. “ You will claim the reward!” 

“Am I a hound,” I asked angrily, “that you should insult me so? 
My poor girl, I honor you. But this is no place for you, your groom 
may be on your heels.” 

She wrung her hands. 

“Men are searching for me already in the lower part of this vil- 
lage. Oh, I am lost—lost!” 

As I looked on her wonderful face, filled with a charm which no 
other woman had ever borne for me, a daring idea flashed through my 
mind. 

“ Countess,” I said eagerly, “I was about to do a mad thing to- 
night. You can make it a sane one. I was to wed a woman of wax. I 
will take one of flesh and blood, if you will stand in the great doll’s 
place. Nay, look not on me in such affright. Plain am I, but of clean 
life and able to maintain your honor with my sword. Nor saw I ever 
a woman whose favor I liked as I do yours. Search my eyes with those 
clear orbs of yours and read my soul. You will find only pure inten- 
tions there.” 

Search my soul she did, with that anxious yet piercing gaze of 
hers. What she found there seemed not amiss, for she suddenly 
dropped her head, her cheeks flushing scarlet, and murmured that I 
would think her too bold. 

I took her hand. “ Nay, sweet,” I said. “And be sure, dear heart, 
I will teach thee to love me.” 

When Boniface returned his waxen woman, had he but known it, 
was back in her cage. In the shadowed corner, only faintly touched by 
the firelight, stood another figure, its very duplicate in height and 
roundness, robed in the waxen woman’s brief wedding finery and heav- 
ily veiled. 

Boniface slid in smiling. Close on his tread came a villainously 
familiar form. 

“T have here a witness of witnesses,” said the innkeeper, flourishing 
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his hand,—“ none other than the Earl himself, Sir Charles. He was 
here on a search for his bride, overheard me telling your tale to the 
priest, and declared that he and his valet should suffice.” 

“ad’s life—yes,”’ returned the Earl, bowing, his lean, shrunken 
stature trying to assume the pose of a young gallant. “ Nought has 
amused me so in years as this idea of thine.” : 

“ Let us hope it may continue to amuse you,” I said slowly. “ And 
you, reverend sir, kindly begin at once. Boniface, have up Margery to 
make the responses for my wife, who seems somewhat dumb.” 

They all grinned as at an excellent joke, while my poor waxen 
woman stood there bravely. If she swayed a very little the kindly 
shadows hid it. 

Margery seemingly made the responses, but I, standing with my 
sweet changeling’s hand in mine, knew that her voice, in whispers, 
mingled with Margery’s. 

It was over. The Earl broke into a sharp fit of shrill laughter. 

“Zooks, Sir Charles, you have strange taste in women! I’d rather 
risk a spoilt gypsy like the bride I am hunting than to rest content 
with so cold a piece as yours!” 

“Were my wife other than she is,” I answered, “she were not for 
me, and the day may come, my Lord, when you will approve my 
taste.” 

The stubby priest closed his book with a snap. 

“You are a wise man, Sir Charles,” he said flippantly, “for you 
may hawk at what game you will, and your hooded falcon there will 
never use her talons on you.” 

I drew out my purse, impatient to pay him and have him begone. 
Then my gentle “waxen woman,” exhausted with the pose she had 
been forced to keep, grew faint, and stumbling forward would have 
fallen, but that I caught her in my arms. 

“Let me sit down,” she gasped, “I can bear no more.” 

At the sound of her voice Boniface went white with terror. 

“A miracle of the devil!” he groaned. But the Earl was not super- 
stitious. 

Before I could stay him he had caught away the waxen woman’s 
veil and, to judge by his how] of rage, what he found beneath did not 
please him. 

“ Eleanor—shameless minx!” he foamed. “ Gad’s my life, you shall 
pay for this—this mock marriage!” 

“No mock marriage, but a most substantial one,” I answered, 
thrusting him away. “ This lady is my lawful wife, doubly wedded be- 
cause the responses were made twice over, by herself and little Margery 
in chorus.” 

The Earl lacked not for courage. 
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“It is no marriage!” he squeaked. “Speak, priest!” 

I thrust ten guineas into the priest’s hand, whispering that I 
would double that. 

“*Tis indeed a true marriage,” he averred boldly to the Earl. “They 
are hard and fast, my Lord—hard and fast!” 

Out flashed the old Earl’s sword, but I sent it spinning by a blow 
from mine in its sheath. 

“Go home,” I said scornfully, “and tell your friend who would 
have sold his daughter that she hath exercised a woman’s most sacred 
right—the right of choice.” 

Foaming, but impotent to harm us, the Earl stumbled from the 
room. The valet and Boniface followed. 

When the door closed behind them I knelt beside my wife and 
kissed her hand; but as I gazed into her face I met no semblance of a 
waxen masque. Rather I looked into eyes where new-born love and 
trust flashed out, to make her mine forever. 
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THE FOX-PEOPLE 
(A JAPANESE SUPERSTITION) 


BY ELSIE CASSIEN KING 


Wavering and flickering with an eerie grace 
And strange contortions. 
From our heart goes forth 


Piws lights creep out amid the bamboo wilds, 


The prayer: 

“© Shaka, save us from the fear 
That we may lose our souls, for drawing close 
Are the Fox-People: 

They who steal the breath, 

The mind, the life, to shape to their own sin!” 
And as we pray a forest mist steals up, 
Shutting from view the treacherous sparks, and all 
The Eastern night is fair and still again. 
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SAIAH BRISTOW sat upon the edge of the pigpen and curled 
| his bare toes reflectively. It was scarcely the spot one would have 
selected as a resting-place, when the whole landscape glowed with 
the mellow light of autumn and even Poketown was idealized by the 
scarlet and gold of the maples which bordered its long, straggling 
street on either side. Isaiah, however, bent his interested gaze into 
the depth of the pen and turned an unappreciative back towards the 
beauties of nature. 

“Dem hawgs,” he muttered unctuously, “am jes’ p’intedly fat tuh 
bustin’.” 

Isaiah stretched one leg as far as it would reach and rubbed the 
back of the nearest pig with his foot. It grunted appreciatively. 

“?*Tain’ gwine tuh be long now,” he apostrophized, “twell yo’s 
done salted down intuh spaiah ribs an’ bacon. I’s gwine tuh blow 
up yo’ bladdah too, an’ bus’ it Chris’mus mawnin’. Y-a-a-s, suh. 
Sho’s yo’ bawn, I’s gwine tuh do dat. Yo’ done got tuh pay me 
somehow fuh all de vittles I’s tuck an’ tote tuh yo’ dis long time.” 

The pigs snuffed hungrily at their trough. It was quite empty, 
and Isaiah looked about for means to replenish it; he liked a generous 
streak of fat in his bacon. 

“Uncl’ Willum Staffo’d done say dat brown sugah an’ brandy 
make a mighty sweet ham,” soliloquized Isaiah as he started for the 
kitchen. 


In Mrs. Bristow’s parlor a solemn conclave was assembled. Brother 
Kinnard Brice had been speaking, and his right hand was extended, 
as though in the pulpit. 

“No, Brothah,” said Mrs. Bristow meekly, in evident response to 
an interrogation, “Isaiah he ain’ got no daddy at de presen’ time, 
so fuh ez I knows.” 

“Splain yo’se’f, woman, splain yo’se’f,” admonished Brother Brice 
severely. 
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“De time done run out,” said Mrs. Bristow quietly. “I tuck an’ 
got tied up tuh Ike Bristow befo’ de squiah, an’ dat on’y las’ five yeah; 
yo’ knows dat, Brothah Brice.” 

“Yaas, dat’s so,” asserted Aunt Martha Young and Aunt Janty 
Gibbs simultaneously. 

“Yo’ am spected tuh go on at de eend o’ de time ef yo’ likes yo’ 
man,” said Mr. Brice suggestively. 

“Laws,” returned Mrs. Bristow impatiently, “I’s pow’ful glad 
tuh git shed o’ Ike so easy. He tuck an’ run off tuh Noo Jahsey so’s 
he could shake de free laig ag’in long befo’ de time run out. A mighty 
triflin’, ornery, no-count niggah, fo’ sho’.” 

“Tsaiah do grow mo’ like he daddy ev'ry day,” remarked Aunt 
Martha Young pleasantly. . 

Mrs. Bristow cast an apprehensive glance about the room. 

“Brothah Brice,” she whispered anxiously, “whut de mattah wid 
dat boy, anyhow ?” 

Brother Brice, being at a loss for an appropriate reply, merely 
shut his eyes and wagged his head solemnly from side to side, and 
Mrs. Bristow resumed her complaint. 

“Dey ain’ no livin’ wid him,” she continued, almost tearfully. 
“He puts *baccy in de teapot an’ salt in de sugah; he ties de tails 
o’ de cats togethah an’ hangs ’em on de clo’es-line; he done put red 
peppah on de stove in de chu’ch las’ Big Quahtahly twell de mo’nahs 
an’ de zortahs all got tuh sneezin’ tuh wunst; he ain’ no morshial 
good *bout de house, ’cept tuh feed de pigs; he——” 

“Sistah Bristow,” interrupted Mr. Brice suddenly, “de chile am 
p’sessed of a devil.” 

“ Mo’ likely he’ll be p’sessed by de devil,” muttered Aunt Janty 
Gibbs sotto voce to Aunt Martha Young. 

“Y-a-a-s,” reiterated Brother Brice convincingly as Mrs. Bristow’s 
lower jaw drooped in astonishment, “hit am come tuh me in a vision 
fom de Lawd. De Evil Sperrits has done got dey grip on him.” 

“ Laws-a-mussy !” ejaculated the ladies in staccato chorus. 

“In days of ole,” continued the pastor impressively, “de Evil 
Sperrits tuck an’ entah dem app’inted fuh de puppose, an’ wras’le in 
dey insides. Hit am jes’ de same nowadays, meh sistahs. Y-a-a-s, 
Sistah Bristow, dey wras’le mos’ outlandish.” 

“ Mussiful powahs!” exclaimed Aunt Janty Gibbs, folding her arms 
tightly, as though to protect her interior organs from unexpected 
assault. 

“Whuh do dey go in at when dey fus’ entahs yo’ body?” inquired 
Aunt Martha Young with the evident practical intention of closing 
her portals. 

Brother Brice, looking very wise and virtuous, considered for a 


moment. 
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“Dey’s plenty o’ little holes, Aun’ Ma’thy, whut leads f’om de 
outside intuh yo’ unknown cavities inside,” he returned loftiiy. “ Look 
at yo’ nostrils, Aun’ Ma’thy, look at yo’ nostrils.” 

“Mighty tight squeeze fuh a sizable devil tuh git in dat a-way,’ 
observed Aunt Martha thoughtfully. 

“De big ones goes in by way o’ de mouf,” explained Mr. Brice 
lucidly, “ an’ de little ones takes de openin’s of de yeahs an’ de nose 
an’ sich. Dem small Evil Sperrits am pow’ful active wunst dey 
gits in.” 

“Tsaiah suttinly got a scan’lous big mouf, an’ he yeahs zembles 
de jackass,” said his mother reflectively. “I don’ seem tuh *membah 
he nostrils nohow, but he nose am jes p’intedly flat tuh he face.” 

“Do he scratch he nose frequent?” inquired Mr. Brice with a 


profound air. 
Mrs. Bristow distinctly recalled seeing her son so engaged several 


times recently. 

“Dat am ’caze de Evil Ones wuh gwine in,” asserted the pastor 
with conviction; “de mo’ dey has tuh scrooge, 12 mo’ dey tickles. 
I’s fear’d, Sistah Bristow, Isaiah am clean beyo.u redimption. De 
Book done say, ‘Dem whut am p’sessed of devils shell in no wise cas’ 
“em out.’ ”” 

Brother Brice sometimes got his quotations slightly mixed, but 
as there was no one to argue the point it did not make very much 
difference. He now rose and prepared to take his leave, having stated 
his theory as to the degeneracy of Isaiah entirely to his own satisfaction. 

The question at issue was, however, a serious matter to Mrs. Bris- 
tow. Existence with Isaiah was troublous at the best of times, and she 
foresaw direful consequences if he should be pronounced under the 
spell of evil spirits and therefore irresponsible for his own actions; 
his mother believed that life in the same house with her son would 
not be worth living under those circumstances. Therefore when she 
saw her pastor preparing to depart without giving any practical demon- 
stration of his sympathy she placed her ample form in the doorway, 
thus barring the only egress. 

“ Cas’ ’em out, Brothah,” she cried excitedly, “ cas’ em out!” 

Mr. Brice looked at her in amazement and endeavored to waive 
her aside that he might cross the threshold, but she steadfastly main- 
tained her position. 

“Yo’s done been sanctified,” she continued hurriedly, “yo’s a 
holy man, Brothah Brice,—yo’ done say so yo’se’f. Cas’ ’em out, I 
say. Cas’ out dem devils whut’s wras’lin’ inside meh chile. Ef yo 
kain’ cas’ out a few l’il devils, yo’ ain’ no preachah nohow.” 

“Amen, dat’s so,” exclaimed Aunt Janty Gibbs as though assisting 
at a church service. 


> 
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“Ef yo’ kain’ do hit,” said Aunt Martha Young suspiciously, “ why 
don’ yo’ up an’ say so?” 

It was not a part of Brother Brice’s creed to admit his inability 
to meet any requirement of a member of his flock; he therefore tem- 
porized weakly. 

“Ef yo’s wunst been truly sanctified, Aun’ Ma’thy,” he said with 
quiet reproach, “yo’ kin cas’ out devils any time yo’ chooses. De 
on’y reason I don’ take an’ exude ’em f’om dat sufferin’ chile, Isaiah, 
am ’caze I dunno jes’ whut tuh do wid ’em when I tuhns ’em loose 
on Poketown.” 

“ Cas’ ’em out, Brothah, cas’ ’em out!” wailed Mrs. Bristow, with 
a vivid realization of her difficulties. 

“ Aun’ Ma’thy,” said Brother Brice solemnly, “is yo’ willin’ tuh 
take yo’ chances wid ’em? ’*Membah de wo’ds o’ de Book. Dem 
devils jes’ p’intedly got tuh entah intuh somebody when dey’s cas’ 
outen Isaiah.” 

Now Aunt Martha herself was somewhat a student of scripture 
and occasionally surprised her pastor with the result of her research. 
She had been thinking deeply, and the fruit of her cogitations was 
expressed in a single word, evidently eminently satisfactory in its 
import. 

“ Hawgs,” she ejaculated briefly but expressively. 

“ Whut yo’ ‘ludin’ tuh, Aun’ Ma’thy? whut yo’ ’ludin’ tuh?” said 
Mr. Brice doubtfully. 

“De Book do say,” asserted Aunt Martha positively, “dat de devil 
done entah intuh pigs when hit wuh cas’ outen a pusson, an’ de pigs 
tuck an’ drownded deyse’fs.” 

“Yo’s wrong, Aun’ Ma’thy,” contradicted Mr. Brice firmly, “de 
Book don’ say nawthin’ ’bout pigs. Hit mentions swine, howsomevah, 
but dey ain’ no swine in dese days.” 

“ Hawgs am swine,” said Aunt Martha quietly, and Brother Brice 
realized he could no longer shirk the task of casting out the devil from 
Mrs. Bristow’s son and heir. 


Isaiah, meanwhile, had quietly visited the kitchen and abstracted 
a portion of the morning’s marketing. His mother had invested in 
a quarter of a barrel of moist brown sugar, so he filled a bucket to 
overflowing with it and looked about for something more. A pail of 
milk was set to rise, and it appeared to him suitable for his purpose. 
Heavily weighted by a bucket in each hand, Isaiah returned to the 
pigpen. ‘ 

He was not, however, entirely satisfied with the result of his expedi- 
tion. The chief ingredient he desired was still lacking, and Isaiah 
rubbed his nose and reflected deeply; if Mr. Brice had been present, 
he might have remarked that the evil spirits seemed to tickle insistently. 
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Suddenly a light broke upon the perplexed countenance of Isaiah, 
and he whistled shrilly as he placed his two pails in a secluded corner 
and started for the neighboring house on the double quick. 

Uncle William Stafford was startled by a series of imperative knocks 
upon his kitchen door and shuttled hastily across the room to open it. 
To him appeared Isaiah Bristow in a state of great mental agitation 
and panting heavily. 

“Oh Uncl’ Willum,” gasped Isaiah breathlessly, “Mammy done 
tuck pow’ful bad wid de mis’ry in huh stummick. She say kin yo’ 
spaiah huh a sip o’ gin or mebbe brandy? She jes’ bent double, Uncl’ 
Willum, po’ Mammy. She done holler out loud wid de mis’ry ’caze 
hit grip huh so bad.” 

Uncle William reluctantly produced a cup from his closet. 

“Reckon I got tuh do hit,’ he said ungraciously as he left the 
room. Isaiah followed him on tiptoe and cautiously opened the door 
which his host had carefully closed behind him. An expansive grin 
adorned the countenance of the boy as he returned to the outer door- 


step. 
“He done keep he jimmyjohn in de woodpile,” he chuckled, im- 
mediately resuming his former pensive attitude as Uncle William was 


heard returning. 
Strange to relate, Isaiah did not at once return to his suffering 


mother. He secreted himself instead behind the fence and watched 
Uncle William walk slowly down the street, then repaired to the wood- 
pile and triumphantly produced a half-gallon demijohn. It was nearly 
full, Uncle William having replenished his stock that very morning, 
and Isaiah again sought the pigpen, where he proceeded to mix a milk- 
punch of exceeding strength and sweetness and bestow it upon the two 
sober and well-conducted swine confined therein. They appeared to 
find it most palatable. 

Isaiah, absorbed in watching the milk-punch disappear, heard voices 
in the rear, and turning beheld his mother and her guests approaching. 
Retreat was manifestly impossible, so with much presence of mind 
he hastily turned a bucket over the empty demijohn and sat down 
upon it. 

“Isaiah,” said Mrs. Bristow, sadly reproachful, “whut yo’ doin’ 
hyah? I done tole yo’ tuh pick up chips.” 

“TI jes’ come tuh feed de pigs, Mammy,” replied Isaiah innocently. 

“Brothah Brice,” said Aunt Janty suddenly, “now am yo’ chance. 
Hyah am de chile; hyah am de hawgs. Whut mo’ does yo’ ask?” 

“Git tuh wuck, Brothah, git tuh wuck,” added Aunt Martha 
briskly. 

“Dem pigs,” said Mr. Brice uneasily, “ don’ zemble de right breed 
tuh take in Evil Sperrits. Reckon de Bible swine b’longed tuh de 
razor-back fambly.” 
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“Whut de mattah wid de pigs?” demanded Mrs. Bristow, bristling 
with wounded pride; “dey’s de bes’ hawgs in Poketown—dem two is.” 

“Ef de devil entah intuh ’em,” said Brother Brice, seeing a pos- 
sible avenue of escape from his unwelcome task, “yo’ kain’ eat de 
pork nohow, ’caze it pi’zen yo’ twell yo’s stone daid.” 

“ Hit do seem like a was’e o’ good meat,” said Aunt Janty regret- 
fully. 

Mrs. Bristow, however, was firm. She laid a detaining hand upon 
the shoulder of her son and announced her intention of sacrificing her 
winter bacon to insure his welfare. Isaiah squirmed uneasily; he felt 
apprehensive about the personal turn affairs seemed to be taking. 

“We’s waitin’ fuh yo’, Brothah Brice,” said Aunt Martha sug- 
gestively, and that gentleman at last rose to the occasion. Indeed, he 
rose in every sense of the word, for he mounted on top of the covered 
portion of the pen and demanded that Isaiah be hoisted up beside 
him. This was a work of considerable difficulty, for Isaiah hung back 
and protested strenuously; but Mr. Brice hauled with a will from 
above while his mother and Aunt Janty pushed vigorously from below, 
therefore he soon found himself trembling abjectly by the side of Mr. 
Brice, who placed a detaining hand upon his kinky little poll. 

“Git down on yo’ knees,” commanded the preacher, with a slight 
push, and Isaiah obediently knelt upon the uneven boards of the roof. 

The three women also fell upon their knees in front of the pen 
and piously crossed their arms upon their breasts. 

“O Lawd,” said Mr. Brice fervently, “ gimme de magic wo’ds whut 
cas’es out devils; he’p me tuh put a new haht in dis hyah po’ chile; 
make him diffunt fom dis houah——” 

“ Amen, good Lawd, amen!” shouted Mrs. Bristow emphatically. 

“ Ef dey’s any Evil Sperrits in dis hyah boy,” said Mr. Brice in the 
distinct tones in which one addresses a deaf person, “I commands ’em 
tuh come fo’th an’ entah intuh dem pigs.” 

He paused expectantly, but nothing happened. 

“Let yo’ mouf hang open,” he remarked to Isaiah, “so’s de big 
devils kin git out easy.” 

And Isaiah, comprehending nothing, but badly frightened, opened 
his mouth as wide as nature would permit. 

“© Lawd,” again entreated Mr. Brice, “don’ leave me tuh git 
thu dis hyah job by mehse’f. ’Tain’ no time fuh triflin’, dis hyah ain’. 
Dis chile am chuck full 0’ devils, good Lawd. Am yo’ gwine tuh zert 
him in he houah o’ need ?” 

“Dem hawgs gittin’ mighty oneasy,” said Aunt Janty fearfully. 

And, indeed, they were very restless. Uncle William’s brandy made 
up in strength what it lacked in quality, and they felt strangely warm 
and exhilarated internally, as well as disposed to quarrel with one 
another and rebel at the narrow confines of their pen. 
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Mr. Brice observed these symptoms complacently, and resumed his 
exhortations with even greater fervor. His right hand was clenched 
firmly in Isaiah’s hair, and as he raised his arm heavenward at fre- 
quent intervals the effect was very painful to his victim, who struggled 
vainly for freedom. 

“Evil Sperrits, big an’ little,” began Mr. Brice, “git outen de 
body o’ dis hyah chile by de same holes yo’ come in. Hyah am de 
hawgs waitin’ fuh yo’. Dey insides am jes’ ez roomy an’ jes’ ez spacious 
ez his’n am. I tells yo’ tuh git outen dis boy.” 

“Ouch!” wailed Isaiah, “leggo meh haiah.” 

“Glory, glory, hallelujah!” shouted Mrs. Bristow, clapping violently 
as she swayed from side to side, “de hawgs has got ’em. Dey’s got 
‘em sho’. Glory!” 

“ Praise de Lawd! praise de Lawd!” chanted Aunt Janty and Aunt 
Martha in excited chorus. 

Inside the pen the pigs dashed wildly about, knocking against one 
another and making strange, guttural noises at frequent intervals, a 
much intoxicated pair. 

“ Open de do’ at de back o’ de pen an’ let ’em out,” commanded Mr. 
Brice, and Aunt Janty flew to obey the mandate. 

“De Evil Sperrits am done cas’ outen dis hyah lil lamb,” said 
Brother Brice piously, raising his arm very high in thanksgiving; 
“he am meek an’ lowly f’om dis time fo’th; he——” 

“ Leggo, I tells yo’,” shrieked Isaiah, who had literally been lifted 
to his feet by the hair of his head; “does yo’ hyah me? Leggo!” 

As Mr. Brice mechanically lowered his arm Isaiah seized the oppor- 
tunity to butt his pastor violently in the abdomen with his head, 
and they rolled off the roof together. 

It was at this moment Aunt Janty elected to open the door of the 
pen, and the pigs rushed out upon their prostrate bodies. For a mo- 
ment there was an indiscriminate mass of men and animals; then the 
pigs ran blindly down the street with Isaiah at their heels and Mr. 
Brice in hot pursuit. The three women brought up the rear, puffing 
like porpoises, but determined to be in at the end. The chase was 
brought to an abrupt termination by the canal, into which the pigs 
plunged, followed, without an instant’s hesitation, by Isaiah; he 
would, indeed, have jumped into a fiery furnace rather than again 
submit to the clutches of Mr. Brice. 

Now, Uncle William Stafford, in common with the rest of Poke- 
town, had been an interested spectator of the race to the canal and 
had heard with astonishment Aunt Martha Young’s account of the 
miracle just performed, that lady having been unable to keep up 
with the procession on account of structural solidity. Uncle William 
was especially surprised to see Mrs. Bristow risen from her bed of 
suffering and pounding along at no mean speed. He shook his gray 
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head doubtfully as he entered his yard and repaired to the woodpile 
to refresh himself after his walk, according to custom. The refresh- 
ment, however, appeared to be lacking. 

“Dat one ornery, zumptious boy,” muttered Uncle William angrily 
as he shuffled to the fence which divided the two yards. The protect- 
ing bucket had been overturned and the demijohn lay revealed to 
public gaze. 

Uncle William crossed the fence with some difficulty, owing to rheu- 
matism, and took possession of his property. He observed the empty 
milk-pail and the crumbs of brown sugar scattered upon the ground, 
also the vacant pigpen. Leaning against the latter he pondered deeply, 
occasionally shaking his head ominously and threatening vengeance on 
the absent. 

When Mrs. Bristow returned to her house in a highly hysterical 
condition and accompanied by Aunt Janty she found Uncle William 
awaiting her, grim and forbidding in aspect. 

“ Dey’s drownded,” she wailed shrilly, “meh ]’il chile an meh two 
pigs—bofe daid. Laws-a-mussy! Bofe daid an’ gone. Oh, I’s a mizza- 
ble sinnah. Sich big, fat hawgs dey wuz. Oh, dear! oh, dear! Isaiah’s 
drownded. Oh, dear! No bacon dis wintah. O Lawd, ha’ mercy.” 

“Don’ take on so, Sistah Bristow,” said Uncle William coldly, 
“dey ain’ no hope o’ Isaiah’s bein’ drownded—he gwine tuh live tuh 
be hung yit.” 

And lifting up his empty demijohn Uncle William expounded his 
theory. 


Some little distance down the tow-path a canal-boat landed a drip- 
ping, shivering boy and two weary, chastened pigs. The walk back 
was long and dreary and only accomplished after much trouble, for 
the pigs showed an irrepressible inclination to lie down and slumber. 
Isaiah, however, knew better than to appear at home without them; 
their presence, indeed, was his only chance of salvation. So he urged 
them onward by violently pulling their tails in the wrong direction 
whenever they paused to rest, which, as everybody knows, is the only 
proper way to drive a pig, and at last they limped into their yard, as 
abject a company as one could possibly imagine. 

Mrs. Bristow, sitting at her window in a state of great mental 
exhaustion, saw them approaching from afar off and considered her 
course of action carefully; she felt averse to further efforts to reform 
her son and much inclined to ignore the events of the afternoon 
entirely. 

“T done got de smartes’ an’ mos’ ornery boy ez well ez de fattes’, 
mos’ scan’lous hawgs in Poketown, an’ I reckon I jes’ got tuh put up 
wid ’em,” she murmured with a certain pride in her possessions as 
Isaiah cautiously unlatched the back gate. 
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ANGSTON had committed the “crime of crimes’”—he was late 
|" for dinner. His hostess greeted him cordially, if reproachfully. 
“Ym sorry,” he murmured as they shook hands. 

“So am I—for your sake,” returned she; “I fear the punishment’s 
going to fit the crime. I was going to give you a girl who is—well, 
worth while, to take in to dinner, but you did not come, and just a few 
minutes ago Jack Smedley asked me as a special favor if he might take 
her in. There she is, by that cabinet—the young woman in white.” 

Langston looked and restrained the impulse to draw a long breath. 
Truly, she was beautiful. “Whom am I to have instead?” he asked. 

“That pale little girl looking at photographs alone on the divan. 
I don’t know her very well, but she’s related to the Grigsons, who are 
staying with me. Her people have a cottage between here and the vil- 
lage. Miss Clark is hopelessly uninteresting, I fear; I could make 
nothing of her, but—it’s your own fault. Come, I’ll introduce you,” 
finished Mrs. Avery. 

Langston followed her and was presented to Miss Clark, the only 
solitary person in a roomful of groups and couples. Langston had 
always pitied women who were neglected because of a lack of beauty, so 
during dinner he made himself agreeable to his neighbor, whom Mrs. 
Avery had dubbed “ uninteresting,” using tact and skill in trying to 
draw her out. At the same time he was watching the girl in white, 
who sat on the opposite side of the table a little farther down. 

His efforts to draw Miss Clark out were unsuccessful; she was 
absolutely unresponsive, eating little, replying to his remarks indiffer- 
ently, and not even seeing his smiling glances. 

At first Langston put all this down to shyness, but he was soon un- 
deceived. The girl, when she did look up, met his gaze fearlessly. 

“There’s nothing to her,” he finally decided, and it was character- 
istic of him that he still endeavored to be entertaining. When dinner 
was over, however, he left her to be presented to the girl in white and 
did not approach her again. 

It was late when Langston started to go to his hotel. He had a short 
time before seen his companion at dinner leave under the escort of a 
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young man who had been pressed into service by Mrs. Avery. The girl 
in white was staying in the house. 

Langston’s walk lay through an old-fashioned village to which sum- 
mer visitors had begun to find the way, but which had not yet become 
a “ popular resort.” 

The air was warm and still and a young moon shone through the 
trees. The night was full of silvery, seductive beauty, and Langston 
was enjoying his walk when, from the grounds of a house that was set 
well back from the road, there came a sound, faint, but so unmistakable 
that he stopped to listen. Someone on that lawn was crying in a heart- 
broken fashion. 

Langston waited on the path. To try to find out who was crying, 
and why, seemed a preposterous thing to do, and yet he could not go 
on his way, so he simply stood still and listened. 

At last he could bear it no longer. Moving swiftly across the short 
grass, he entered the clump of bushes. 

In this miniature grove, seated on a rustic bench, was a woman. 
At his approach she raised her head, but before either of them could 
speak a tip of the crescent moon shot from behind a cloud and Langston 
recognized the girl he had taken in to dinner. 

Immediately he regretted his intrusion. “I beg your pardon,” he 
began awkwardly, then stopped, not knowing what else to say. 

“ You heard me crying from the road, is that it?” she said simply. 
“ Well, it’s no wonder, I suppose. I got as far away from the house as 
I could, not thinking that anyone would be going by so late.” 

“T was coming from Mrs. Avery’s,” Langston replied. “I’m sorry 
—I fear I’ve blundered.” 

Miss Clark looked at him with a smile that was worse than the 
sound of her crying had been. “ Don’t reproach yourself; you were 
kind to come and I thank you,” she said. “I am sorry you cannot 
help me.” 

Of course, he could not help her; he might have realized that be- 
fore, Langston told himself impatiently. He had heard many people 
cry in his time and knew that such crying as hers had been comes only 
from a mortal heart-hurt. 

“ Don’t feel so sorry for me,” said the girl gently. “ You’re a sym- 
pathetic person, aren’t you? I noticed your persistent trying to make 
the best of a bad bargain at dinner, and I wanted to help you out by 
pretending to be responsive to your efforts, but—I couldn’t.” 

“T am sorry my behavior seemed like that to you,” Langston replied. 
“T’ll go now,” he added after a pause. “I can do nothing for you, 
and yet—I can’t bear to leave you like this.” 

“Don’t, I tell you, be too sorry for me. No, you can do nothing. 
My trouble is that the world has stopped going round; it is standing 
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still. You couldn’t start it going again.” The words held humor, 
her tone was indescribably sad. 

There shot through Langston’s mind the refrain of a song, “ Oh, it’s 
love that makes the world go round.” He felt a sickening sense of 
horror. 

“You are thinking right,” he heard her say. “It’s the old, piti- 
ful story. A man and I loved each other, and now—he no longer cares.” 
She buried her face in her hands and began to cry again, the sound of 
her sobs going to Langston’s heart. 

He was conscious of a sense of unreality. The lovely, tender beauty 
of the moonlight night; this girl crying her heart out for love’s sake— 
and telling him about it. Was he dreaming or not? Why, twenty-four 
hours before they had been strangers. 

“Tt doesn’t seem that it all can be true,” Miss Clark was saying,— 
“that everything has gone out of my life that made it—life, and that 
I should be sitting here crying like any other lovesick fool and talking 
so to a stranger.” 

“Well, we’re not strangers now.” Langston spoke with grave kind- 
ness, yet a second later he regretted his words, fearing that, misunder- 
standing, she might be hurt. 

But she did not misunderstand. “No, we’re not strangers now,” 
she assented. “ And I’m not sorry I’ve told you.” 

“TI wish I could help you,” Langston told her, “but at least I can 
be wise enough not to try. Let me say this much, however. There is 
one help for you, and that is Time. Time heals all wounds. You 
don’t believe that now, but it is true, nevertheless. Before I go, won’t 
you let me see you start back to the house?” 

She shook her head. “No,” she said, “I cannot breathe indoors. 
You don’t know—there is a weight here.” She pressed her hands to 
her breast. “ Good-night, and thank you.” 

“ Good-night,” replied Langston, and left her. 

“Poor little girl,” he murmured to himself, “ poor child.” 

In the morning the adventure had lost some of its tragic aspect. 
While he was shaving Langston thought the matter over and decided 
that Miss Clark would soon be happy again. But it was a shame she 
had been made to suffer so. Still, without beauty or charm, what 
chance had she? Then he looked out of the window, noting with satis- 
faction that the day was fine, and wondered if Miss Bently—Miss 
Bently was the girl in white—played a good game of tennis. Mrs. 
Avery had asked him the night before to bring his belongings from 
the hotel and make one of the house party. 

As the days went by the hostess had reason to congratulate herself 
on the success of this party. The weather was perfect, as only the 
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combination of cool breezes with a wealth of sunshine can make it, 
and her guests were proving that they had been well chosen. 

While he danced and rode or played golf or tennis with Miss Bently 
Langston kept a watchful eye upon Miss Clark, who spent much of her 
time at the Avery place. 

The fact of having her confidence had given him an interest in her. 
He was careful to make no demonstration of this feeling, knowing that 
any open kindness on his part she might construe into pity and resent, 
but he kept on the lookout for opportunities to help her. 

He could see she was making a resolute attempt to get the better 
of her despair. She had, as Mrs. Avery expressed it, “waked up a 
trifle,” and no one, seeing the interest with which she entered into the 
occupation of each hour, would have dreamed of picking her out as a 
woman with an aching heart. More and more Langston came to ad- 
mire the girl’s bravery, the splendid fight she was making. How des- 
perate her struggle was he knew by the occasional whitening of her face 
at some chance remark or, as on one occasion, at the singing of a love- 
song in Mrs. Avery’s drawing-room after dinner. 

For some time after it took place their strange conversation was 
not referred to by either Langston or the girl, only, if they chanced to 
be alone together, she made no attempt to hide the fact that she was 
miserably unhappy. 

One afternoon he came upon her sitting on the bank of a river that 
ran through Mrs. Avery’s grounds. She had a book in her lap which 
she appeared to be reading, but before Langston reached her he saw 
her close the volume with an air of being heart-weary of a struggle that 
was hopeless. 

He threw himself on the grass beside her and began to talk of the 
tennis tournament which had been arranged for the morrow. “ You 
will win, I think,” he said. “Miss Lascelles puts up a good game, but 
you are more than a match for her. Look out when she’s serving, 
though; she has a neat trick or two.” 

Miss Clark smiled as she rose to her feet. Langston rose also. 

“We can’t both win, but I'll do my best,” she told him as they 
started back to the house. 

“ That’s the way to talk,” Langston felt like saying. 

Tea was being served on the lawn. Langston found a chair for his 
companion and foraged for her refreshment. He was making his way 
back to her after a successful raid on the table set in the shade of a 
convenient oak when he saw her face grow gray and her hands tighten 
round the arms of her chair. For a moment he thought she was going 
to faint, but she recovered herself by an effort that made him thrill. 

“ Of all diabolical situations,” he said to himself as he handed her 
the tea he had brought. “I never thought of the man’s being here.” 
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For the cause of Miss Clark’s pallor was a good-looking, well-made 
young fellow who had come round a corner of the house singing “ The 
Armorer’s Song” from “Robin Hood” at the top of a voice that 
matched his splendid shoulders. 

That night Langston lay awake thinking of Miss Clark. At four 
o’clock he rose and dressed and made his way to the cottage in which 
she was staying. At the edge of the lawn he hesitated. “She’s prob- 
ably in the house asleep,” he soliloquized, “but, hang it! I can’t help 
making sure.” 

She was not in the house asleep; she was pacing the little grove 
with dry eyes and clinched hands. 

“ Are you surprised to see me?” Langston asked. 

“No,” she answered; “it was like you to come. But you ought 
to be asleep, having happy dreams.” 

Langston smiled; he knew she was thinking of Miss Bently. “I 
would rather be here,” he said. 

“You are kind. I’ve known you’ve been trying to help me. But no 
one can but God, and He doesn’t seem to care. I’ve prayed and prayed, 
and no help comes to me. I had so much faith too. I’ve always be- 
lieved no burdens were laid upon us too great for us to bear.” 

“You must go on praying,” Langston told her gently, “and by 
and by happiness will come back to you.” 

“Tt isn’t happiness I pray for—it’s courage. It seems pitiful, does 
it not, that I should have to suffer like this? I sometimes wonder if 
it’s not all a hideous dream; not that I should have lost a lover, but 
that I should care so. I’ve always despised the sort of women who 
could die for love. And now it seems sometimes as if I could not bear 
to go on living.” 

“What!” exclaimed Langston in horror, “ you would not——’ 

“No,” she answered, with that smile of hers that was so sad; “ you 
need not worry. There are people who love me; I must live for them. 
No, I shall not kill myself, and in the end I shall get over wanting to. 
I’ve got to fight this trouble hour by hour, minute by minute, and I 
will. I shall win too.” Her voice rang with conviction. If I have to 
fight it all my life—why, I will fight it all my life; defeat means giving 
up. Now you must go—and thank you.” 

Langston looked at her a moment sadly. “Yes, I must go,” he 
said. “You know I leave to-morrow, or, rather, to-day.” 

“No, I didn’t know.” Her voice held regret. “TI shall miss you. 
Where do you go from here?” 

“To England, on a business trip. When I get back, may I come to 
see you?” 

“Yes, come,” she said, and added as she gave him her hand, “ Good- 
by and good-luck.” 


5] 
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Langston pressed the hand in a friendly fashion. “I can’t tell 
you how much I admire your courage,” was what he said. “ Good-by, 
and good-luck.” 

Langston sailed the day after leaving Mrs. Avery’s, and six months 
elapsed before he was again in his own land. During his absence he 
heard no news of Miss Clark, but he thought of her often and won- 
dered if victory were yet hers. “To have gone away when I did was 
like leaving an interesting story half read,” he told himself. 

His return brought the events of the previous summer so vividly 
to his mind that he went to see Miss Clark on the day following his 
arrival. 

“ Really, the girl’s worse than any book,” he reflected as he went up 
the steps of her home; “TI can’t get her out of my mind till I find 
out how her story has ended.” 

As she entered the room into which he had been shown and came 
towards him, smiling, he saw at once a change in her which he found 
impossible to analyze further than that there was added alertness in 
her bearing, and in her eyes a quizzical gleam had replaced the sad 
expression that had once distressed him. 

“T’m very glad to see you,” she said, giving him her hand. “ When 
I read of your arrival in last night’s paper I hoped you. had not forgot- 
ten your promise to come.” 

Her greeting, as frank and unconstrained as though they had met 
the day before, brought to Langston a sense of relief. 

Although, conventionally speaking, he and Miss Clark were scarcely 
more than acquaintances, there was a bond between them, the result of 
their discussion of the deeper things of life. They were nothing to each 
other, yet they had stood soul to soul. Remembering this, he had 
feared that the present meeting might be awkward. 

“You see, I came at once,” he said when they were seated before 
the glowing fire that gave an air of comfort to the sombre room. “ And 
now, will you tell me the news ?” 

“Do you mean about myself or the news the papers have been 
printing ?” 

“The former, of course,” Langston replied. 

“Well, the news is good news—for me, that is.” 

“What is it? Don’t keep me in suspense.” lLangston’s tone 
matched hers for gayety, and yet his feeling was rather of sadness; it 
seemed to him that the bond between them was about to be broken. 

“It is that I am free,” Miss Clark said gently. “The world goes 
round once more: not very fast or very smoothly as yet, but still, it’s 
moving.” She smiled, and he smiled back understandingly. 

“That is good news,” he said. “ When did it all happen?” 

“This morning. I had lain awake all night, as I used to last sum- 
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mer, but just before dawn I fell asleep. When I opened my eyes the 
sun was shining and I was free.” 

Langston’s smile suddenly faded. “You are sure that your free- 
dom will last, that it’s not just a temporary reaction?” He put the 
question timidly. 

“ Yes, I am sure.” Her tone was confident. “It must have come 
sometime; one couldn’t go on praying for help and not get it.” 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am!” Langston exclaimed. “ Did you 
win the tennis tournament?” he ended lamely. 

“No,” she answered. 

“Then you lost on purpose. Don’t tell me differently, for I sha’n’t 
believe you.” 

“ You’re very bold,” she retorted. “ Perhaps I didn’t exactly try 
to win, but I made Miss Lascelles work to beat me. And the victory 
made her happy; to me, just then, it would have meant nothing.” 

Langston looked at her without replying. 

“And you—having lost the thing that meant happiness to you— 
can still be happy,” he said at last. 

“Yes. I suppose we all cherish at some time the delusion that 
happiness lies in some external thing,” she told him. “ At times we 
think that thing is pleasure, then we are sure it must be love, and final- 
ly, perhaps, we try to compromise on fame, or even, alas, on personal 
ease. But those to whom living is learning must come at last to realize 
that happness lies within and not without.” 

A quiver shot through Langston’s body and stopped at his heart. 
After all, what need had she to envy any woman her beauty? 

“The victory you have gained was well worth fighting for,” he said 
in a low tone. 

“Yes. The strength that comes through suffering is never too 
dearly bought. The part of it all that I can’t understand is how I could 
have got over caring so suddenly. However, I must just be glad of the 
miracle, not stop to wonder at it. I feel as Christian must have when 
he lost his pack. It seems dreadful, does it not, that love should 
ever grow to be a burden ?” 

“We ought in some way to celebrate your victory,” Langston said 
as he rose to go. 

“Hush!” Miss Clark looked at him with eyes in which shone mirth 
that made his heart leap. “A celebration should be a festival of joy, 
and one mustn’t be glad too soon after a death, even if it is only the 
death of a useless love.” 

After his departure Langston pondered the situation. “Good God! 
she could be everything to a man,” he muttered savagely, as if angry 
with himself. 

A few evenings later he met Miss Clark at a dance. She was look- 
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ing almost pretty in a frivolous white gown with her hair done a new 
way and her eyes shining like stars. 

He went to her at once. “I hope your recent bereavement will not 
prevent your giving me this waltz,” he said. 

She looked up at him, the corners of her mouth set in droll curves. 

“No,” she replied, “ not the bereavement, but the fact that I dance 
atrociously. You wouldn’t enjoy the experience and neither would I, 
so why go through it?” 

“Then will you help me to discover a quiet corner where we can 
talk?’ Langston requested. “I defy you to tell me that won’t be an 
enjoyable experience for me.” 

“You are kind to say so, since I’ve talked to you of little but my 
troubles,” she said, laughing, as she rose and went with him. 

The dance having only just begun, they found an unoccupied divan 
in a secluded corner. 

As she sat down Miss Clark looked at Langston reflectively. 

“Do you remember that night when you found me crying?” she 
queried. “And now it is possible to smile over what was so pitiful 
then !” 

“ Does time, I wonder, turn all tragedies into comedies?” Langston 
spoke, half to himself. 

“T think so. The joy of to-day may be ashes to-morrow, but the 
humiliation of the morrow will surely be the jest of the day after. Al- 
ways, in some way, the future justifies the past.” 

The future! Langston started. Into his imagination there had 
leaped a gleaming vision. He conjured himself by his own fireside, in 
a home made and ordered by the girl at his side, with her heart to beat 
against his heart, her mind to mate with his mind, and their souls each 
helping the other in its lonely journey through darkness towards the 
light. 

He was recalled to the present by hearing a choking sigh. 

“ What is it?” he whispered. 

“ Nothing ;” evidently she answered with difficulty; “I was hav- 
ing strange thoughts, that is all.” 

Langston drew back, chilled. Her reflections—how far away might 
they not have led her! 

But suddenly he leaned forward again. “Can it be possible?” he 
began breathlessly, urged on by an impulse that seemed as mad as it 
was irresistible, “that you too have seen a vision—of a home—and in 
it you and me—the vision of the miracle ?” 

The girl beside him drew her breath sharply. “And you saw the 
same thing? Then it means——” 

“That we love each other,” Langston declared. 

Their hands met, and he heard her laugh softly as he leaned to- 
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wards her. “ Don’t—yet,” she breathed. “ You are sure you can love 
me after all I have been through? Most men, I know, desire to find 
the pages of a woman’s heart-history quite blank.” 
“ Most women,” Langston returned, “ would have come through an 
experience like yours poorer in heart if not in character; you are 


richer in both.” 


$ 
MY DEAREST 


BY ETHNA CARBERY 


HE is my Dearest, and I take 
My burdens to her tender breast, 


All doubts that fill my waking hours, 
All troubles that beset my rest; 
Whate’er the griefs, her prayerful eyes 
Shine with no shadow of surprise. 


I think if angels took her hand 
And led her where God’s pastures are, 
And knelt her at His feet, He swift 
Would frame her in a splendid star, 
And place her in a sea of light 
To cheer and gladden all the night. 


She is so pure, so pure, so pure— 
If all the varied speech of earth 
Were mine to tell her goodness by 
I could not falter half her worth; 
God made her, loved her, found her true, 
That is enough for me and you. 


Only, life grows more beautiful 

While she walks with us unafraid, 
Interpreting with saintly speech 

The heaven in which her soul hath stayed ; 
Impressing still its finer sense 
Upon our dull intelligence. 


I tremble for the day to come 
When she, my Dearest, will depart ; 
And I bereft . . . with feet that stray. 
Loving, compassionate as Thou art, 
I pray as one in danger durst, 
Take me to Thee, dear Lord, the first. 





“SHARPER THAN A SER- 
PENT’S TOOTH” 


By Caroline Lockhart 
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«A RE the lights dancing, Rosanna?” asked the wife of the Mora- 
A vian missionary who was darning to quiet her nerves. 

“Grand!” said Rosanna as she moved, heavy-footed, across 
the spotless plank floor and lifted the chintz curtain. “Ye can almost 
hear them rush. The Narthen Light, here on the Labrador, are a 
proper mystery, Mis’ Romig.” 

“ Run upstairs, Rosanna, and look out to sea.” 

The girl returned, panting. 

“The Huskies ’ave built a fire at the tickle, so ye can’t see the 
steamer light till she comes through into the ’arbor; but she’ll blow 
beyond the tickle—we can ’ear.” 

The wholesome, plain-faced girl seated herself on a stool and 
watched the darning with the eyes of a faithful dog. 

“ Will the b’y be big, Mis’ Romig ?” 

“ Of course, Rosanna. He will be sturdy and broad-shouldered like 
his father.” 

* And ’andsome ?” 

“ Not so handsome, perhaps, but noble—very noble.” The face of 
the missionary’s wife wore a proud mother-smile. 

“ Will ye know him, think ye?” 

“Know him? Know Freddie?” There was happy scorn in the 
voice. “Freddie is twenty-three now. and he was only seven when 
they wrote that we must send him back to England to school.” 

“That was hard cruel,” said Rosanna, and she shook her head sor- 
rowfully. “The Angland is a lang way from we.” 

“Yes, but I knew it would come: it is the rule of our Church. 
Sixteen years ago he went away, and I can remember every one of the 
tiny freckles on his little nose. It was strange, I thought, to freckle 
on the Labrador; but his skin was like velvet and he was in the wind 
all day when the men were making fish, as they call it. Wait till you 
see his eyes, Rosanna. I should know him by his eyes alone. They 
were blue,—so blue,—like the sky on a winter’s night, and they always 
laughed. His warm little heart was in them when he threw his arms 
about my neck and said, ‘I love muvver; I love muvver.’ His hair 
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would have made you laugh, Rosanna. It was yellow, like ravelled 
rope, and it grew so thick it would stay nowhere. I loved his hair. 

“ When he missed me for a moment he would run through the house 
calling, ‘Muvver, oh muvver!’ He always made me answer, and when 
I asked him what he wanted he would say, ‘ Nuffin’, muvver.’ He just 
wanted to know where I was.” 

The mother’s voice was tremulous with tears, though she smiled 
at the sweet memory. 

Rosanna’s eyes were shining. 

“ And will he be a good man, a missionary, like Mr. Romig?” 

“Yes, of course. Perhaps better than his father, for he has had 
advantages his father never had. The Church has educated him to 
take up his father’s work among the Esquimaux. Maybe he will marry 
some girl of the Labrador and have his own home near us. Wouldn’t 
that be nice, Rosanna?” The missionary’s wife put her hand under 
Rosanna’s chin and looked into her clear eyes with playful significance. 

“Oh-ee! Oh-ee! Oh-ee!” 

The faint cry brought the women to their feet. 

“The Huskies at the tickle!” 

They clasped their arms about each other and waited. Three hun- 
dred shrill voices at the shore took up the piercing cry. A torch flashed 
past the window. The hoot of a steamer’s whistle awoke strange echoes 
in the silent, snow-ribbed mountains. 

“Oh Rosanna, my boy, my little boy! Help me to get my foolish 
body to the wharf. I am so weak, I tremble so with joy. Oh Freddie, 
my boy, my little boy!” 

The searchlight from the steamer flashed on the village, exposing 
all its pitiful barrenness and squalor to the curious eyes of the tourists 
coming ashore in the ship’s boat. In the north, flames of yellow, pink, 
and heliotrope shot into the diamond-studded sky. Along the dark 
shore-line a hundred torches burned above squat figures in clumsy 
woollens. The wife of the missionary stood on the crude wharf, clad 
in hood and thick, old-fashioned cloak which had come in a mission 
box winters previous. She clasped her husband’s hand in fierce joy as 
together they waited the moment of which they had dreamed through 
all the weary years. 

The ship’s boat bumped against the gang-plank. A narrow-chested, 
spectacled youth stepped ashore. His close-set eyes and pallid forehead 
wrinkled in a scowl as an eager Esquimau jostled him and knocked 
his Derby hat from his head. 

“ Here, some of you people, take my luggage!” Without looking up, 
he thrust his suit-case into the missionary’s hand. 

_ “Where is he? My son—didn’t he—~” began the missionary in 
a voice of anguish. 
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With a glad cry the wife of the missionary flung her arms about 
the stranger’s neck, sobbing as she patted his back in ecstasy: “Oh 
Freddie, Freddie, my boy, my dear little boy!” 

The young man drew back and made a gesture as though to put 
from him the woman on his heart. He looked in embarrassment at the 
tourists in the boat, before whom he had posed as an eccentric young 
person going to explore unknown regions of the Labrador. His voice 
was harsh and unnatural as he forced himself to say: “Oh, it’s you, 
mother. How are you?” 

He saw only the plain, old face and the grotesque cloak of the 
woman who called him son. He did not see the mother-love which 
made the face beautiful, nor did he feel the yearning, throbbing heart 
beneath the cloak. The eyes of his travelling companions grew cold, 
and he thought it was with disdain of the shabby little woman. She put 
up her lips to be kissed, and he turned his cheek. She clung closer, and 
he drew himself from her arms in an annoyance which he tooks no pains 
to conceal. 

“ Frederic, give your mother your arm and go to the house.” The 
missionary’s face was ashen; his eyes were dead, like a fire gone out; 
but his bent figure had grown stiffly erect and the sternness of his voice 
made the squat men, who loved him, stare. 


The steamer made no more trips; the snow came; the harbor froze 
beyond the tickle; a jagged wall of ice shut the sea from the land. 
To the missionary and his wife it seemed as if the cold of the great, 
white North had penetrated their hearts. Their son had brought them 
only pain. He spent his time in the tiny store which belonged to the 
mission. It was there the missionary found him and spoke to him again 
of that which was the important thing in his life. 

Before his son’s coming he had not for a moment doubted that the 
boy was coming to share his work. But each time that the subject was 
broached he made evasive replies, and day by day the young man’s 
petulant discontent grew more marked. Now, having opened the sub- 
ject, he meant to know the truth. When the truth came, it seemed 
to him more than he could bear. 

“ But it isn’t right! It isn’t honest! You are cheating the Church!” 
the old missionary cried hotly. “They have fed you, clothed you, edu- 
cated you to take up my work, and now, if you refuse, you will dis- 
grace me, your mother, yourself. You will be nothing more than 4 
common thief. Oh Freddie, don’t you see it? Can’t you see it?” 

The missionary laid his hand upon his son’s shoulder and looked 
pleadingly into the narrow, obstinate face. His withered cheeks were 
flushed, and he trembled with the intensity of his emotion. 

“It’s no use coaxing and begging me,” the young man replied dog- 
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gedly. “I won’t be buried alive in this God-forsaken place. As soon 
as the ice goes out and the steamer gets in I’m going back to England. 
You and mother might as well understand that right now. If you feel 
so bad about my taking my living and education from the Church, why 
don’t you pay them back? You must have got your little rake-off out 
of the Huskies all the years you’ve been trading with them. You can’t 
make me believe the Church has seen every farthing you have taken in.” 

The missionary started as though he had been stung. The sneer, 
the innuendo, the utter meanness of the boy’s nature, were like the 
searing of an exposed nerve. 

“You ingrate! You cur!” 

The young man cowed before the fury in his father’s face. 

“You are contemptible beyond belief. You have insulted your 
mother and me ever since you came. We have excused, hidden, endured 
because we have idolized you. We have suffered death a hundred times 
through you and been patient, hoping you would change. But you are 
hopeless—utterly, absolutely hopeless. There is no good in you. You 
may go. I pray God only that you may go before you break your 
mother’s heart and disgrace me in the eyes of these people. 

“T have spoken to you before, now I tell you once for all to keep 
away from Tom Long’s wife. It is useless to appeal to your honor, 
for you have none, but your cowardice may check you when I tell you 
that Tom Long is a dangerous man. He does not know yet that all 
the people are laughing at him for his blindness, but he will know, and 
I warn you in time.” 

“Oh, is that so?” sneered the boy with a feeble attempt at defiance. 
“T fancy I can take care of myself when it comes to a scrimmage with 
a blubber-eating Esquimau.” 

The missionary looked at his son in silence. His anger had died ; 
the flush was gone from his cheek; he was only a bent old man with a 
face drawn and gray with suffering. 

“God, oh God! what have I done to deserve this?” he whispered 
as he turned away. 

“The old geezer’s wrothy and no mistake,” muttered the young 
man as the door closed behind his father. “Gad, what a racket the 
‘Labrador Band’ makes to-night!” 

He arose and, walking to the rear of the store, brushed the moisture 
from a pane of glass and looked out. A pack of wolf-dogs howled in 
a pen outside the back door of the store. 

“Tf Tom Long don’t feed Maria any oftener than he feeds his dogs, 
I don’t wonder she’s ready to go with me. Lord! hear the bloody 
roosters snarl at me.” 

There came a tapping at the door, and a Leghorn hat trimmed in 
ted calico was thrust through the crack when the door opened. A pair 
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of bright, Chinese-like eyes looked cautiously from under the drooping 
brim. 

“Come in, Maria.” 

The woman stepped inside and looked about uneasily. 

“Nobody here. Take off that hideous cloak so I can see you.” 

Maria slipped off the clumsy garment to show a rounded figure in 
a dress the fit of which revealed the skilful hand of the missionary’s 
wife. Her tiny feet were shod in boots of tanned sealskin. There was 
a brass ring on each of her shapely brown fingers, and she wore a strip 
of yellow mosquito netting tied in a coquettish bow at her throat. The 
Leghorn hat had been sent in a box to the Labrador mission by one of 
those thoughtful souls who sends pulse-warmers to the Equator. The 
hat was the pride of Maria’s heart—she wore it summer and winter. 
Her black hair, combed and oiled till it shone like silk, was arranged 
in two little, looped pigtails behind her ears. Her face was round, 
sparkling, childish, and her constant smile showed white, even teeth. 

“The old man’s been giving me h-ll.” The missionary’s son threw 
wood in the stove and slammed the door viciously. 

“Heel? Yes?” Maria smiled amiably. 

“ Never mind, we'll be out of this in a few weeks more. You think 
you can sneak aboard, Maria?” 

“Me? Yes, I sneak.” 

“ We'll fix you up with clothes when we get to London. Take only 
what you need.” 

“Yes,”—Maria nodded comprehensively,—“I take plenty fat and 
the baby seal to the Angland. I warp him down so he make no noise.” 

“ Well, I rather think not. You leave your fat and your seal behind. 
What is the matter, Maria?” He was startled at the sudden look of fear 
on the woman’s face. 

“T don’t know, I feel ’fraid. I feel Tom Long come back.” 

“Silly! He’s ten miles inland gorging himself on caribou meat.” 

“ When he go, he say: ‘ You no feed dogs meal, no feed dogs feesh. 
When I come back I give them the big feed.’ He look at me like this.” 
Maria showed her teeth and gave him a fierce, sidelong glare. “ Per- 
haps he know I run away to the Angland when the ice go.” 

“He don’t know enough to know anything. Come and kiss me, 


Maria.” 
“T kiss you, but I go home now. I feel *fraid, here.” She laid her 


hand on her heart. 

“Go home, then. You needn’t kiss me, either.” In quick ill- 
temper he arose and stood looking out at the half-starved animals in the 
pen. They leaped at the window when they saw him and howled afresh. 

The door closed softly and opened again. He thought it was Maria 
come to appease him, and he waited sulkily. 
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“When you go to the Angland you send me chairs an’ sugar an’ 
violin-string ?” 

The missionary’s son turned, startled. In spite of the softness, even 
humbleness, of ‘om Long’s tone it made the boy shiver. ‘There was a 
note in it he had never heard before. 

“J send you nothing,” he replied in bravado. 

“Yes? So? You take Maria and you send me nothing?” 

With the quickness of a cat the Esquimau stepped back and swung 
the crude weapon which he drew from the pocket of his woollen gar- 
ment. It was a jagged rock sewed in the end of a sack, and in the hand 
of the sinewy little savage it felled the missionary’s son like the blow 
from a mallet. 

In the missionary’s warm sitting-room Rosanna was saying: “A 
Husky never cares for the dogs like we. Tom Long’s dogs are fair 
starved. They make me that oneasy with their howlin’ that 1 can 
skerce sit. 1 have a proper notion to take them a bit of frozen fish. 
They be bellin’ it most alike the night they tore the b’y to pieces down 
to Battle “Arbor. 1 was visitin’ my cousin, Mis’ Romig! 1 tell ye some- 
thin’s wrong with the dogs!” Rosanna, with eyes widened and mouth 
agape, started to her feet and listened. 

“ Quick!” she cried, snatching a hood, “come! *Tis only when 
they have blood they sound like that! God ’elp us, what can it be?” 

She flew over the path of beaten snow to the dogpen and drew the 
bolt. In the corner, panting, sobbing, too exhausted to cry out, the 
blood streaming from his face and head, was the missionary’s son, 
fighting the maddened brutes with bare hands. 

“ Keep your feet! Don’t fall! Stand up or they'll be on ye! One 
minute—hold out just a minute.” 

Rosanna snatched the dog-whip which hung on a nail on the outside 
of the store and rushed again to the pen. She lashed the dogs furiously 
with the long hide thongs, crying encouragement at the same time to 
the half-fainting man. Crazed with the sight and smell of blood, the 
dogs scarcely felt the sting of the lash. Rosanna dropped the whip, 
and with her strong hands tore desperately at one of the upright pickets 
which formed the pen. She was back among the dogs now, close by the 
man’s side. As the dogs leaped for his throat she struck them terrific 
blows on the nose and head. Snarling hideously, snapping their white 
fangs at the empty air, they fell back, one by one, to the opposite corner 
of the pen. The missionary’s son went down in a heap, and Rosanna 
lifted him as if he were a child and carried him to the house. 

The missionary’s wife nursed her boy with all the tenderness of her 
great mother-love, hoping against hope that she might win him back 
and keep him. But when he returned, jubilant, from the shore one 
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day and said that the ice was moving and the sea was filled with floes 
from the north she knew he meant to go. 

And now the first steamer was blowing beyond the tickle. The mis- 
sionary’s son stood before the mirror, arranging his hair that it might 
cover the ugly scar on his scalp. His mother watched him with a heart 
which bled till it seemed that her very life had dripped from it. The 
muscles of her throat were contracted—she could scarcely speak. 

“ Freddie, you’ll—be—a good boy, Freddie—and write—to— 
mother ?” 

“Oh, I'll send you a line when I get around to it.” His tone was 
as careless as his words; he was thinking of Maria and the kyak she 
had hidden at the shore. Tom Long was safely drunk on rum from a 
Newfoundland fishing schooner. Ah, what sweet revenge when Tom 
Long awoke to find Maria gone! What a lark to exhibit the pretty 
Esquimau woman to his friends in London! He smiled as he thought 
of their laughter. Perhaps he would send her back after awhile. Per- 
haps—— 

“The steamer’s in.” 

The missionary’s curt voice startled him. Since that night in the 
store when the old man had turned on him in fury, his father had a 
way of awing him which galled him. He kissed his mother hurriedly, 
his coward’s heart pounding in his breast lest Maria commit some faux 
pas, lest Tom Long recover before the steamer raised her anchor, lest 
any of his well-laid plans go awry and expose him to the vengeance of 
a people who hated him. He heard his mother’s long cry of mortal 
agony as he went out, but he did not stop to comfort her. When the 
Northern Lights lit the heavens and illuminated the harbor for a 
moment he strained his eyes to watch the dark speck paddling with rare 
skill towards the steamer. 

The ship’s boat was at the wharf and the accumulated mail of the 
winter was thrown ashore. The Esquimaux had begged the last tobacco 
from the crew, and the suspense of the missionary’s son was almost over. 
The old man took his boy’s hand, and by the flare of a smoking torch 
looked deep into his eyes. There was no pride or anger in his face, 
only a great sorrow. 

“May God go with you and help you, Freddie,” he said gently. 
“ And perhaps if it is His will, when the world has taught you to value 
uprightness and love and loyalty, some day you will come to us again.” 

“ Perhaps I will,” muttered the boy, squirming beneath his father’s 
eyes. 

The steamer had blown her last salute. She was through the tickle 
and her lights were tiny colored stars when Tom Long stirred. He 
raised himself from the caribou skins spread over six feet of carefully 
stacked dried fish. The oil-lamp sputtered on the shelf. The house 
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dog slept in the corner, his outstretched head on his paws. The quiet 
was oppressive. Through Tom Long’s dazed brain crept the knowledge 
that the steamer was due and Maria was not in the house. He had told 
her not to go to the shore. He sprang to his feet and looked through 
the single pane of glass which distinguished him among his neighbors 
as an ambitious man. He caught a glimpse of the steamer’s lights as 
she swung to the southward and disappeared. He gave a yell of impo- 
tent rage. Thirty years of mission influence dropped from him with 
that cry. Tom Long, who played Moody and Sankey hymns on his 
violin in the chapel each Sunday, was only a raw-meat, blubber-eating 
savage shrieking for the blood of his enemy. He drew his long skin- 
ning-knife from its sheath. A white man had brought this shame upon 
him, and a white man should die for it. He felt the keen edge of the 
knife and grunted. 

The door sagging on its leather hinges was pushed softly open and 
a Leghorn hat appeared. Maria’s scared face looked from under the 
brim. Tom Long sprang for her and shook her like a rat by the collar 
of her cloak. 

“ Where you go?” he screamed. 

“T go for get you something.” Maria smiled, though her lips were 
white. “See! See! Look what I bring to you. I go only for you. 
See!” and she held out to hin. eagerly as he raised his hand to strike 
her one, two, three lumps of sugar, for the possession of which any 
Esquimau would sell his soul. 

Tom Long crammed them into his mouth and looked at her, ap- 
peased. 

“ How you get?” He stopped crunching in sudden suspicion. 

“T sell one pair skinnyhopper to sailor-man,” replied Maria glibly. 
She drew more lumps from the capacious pocket of her cloak, lest he 
take her by the throat and make her tell that she had bought them 
from the sailor-man with a kiss. 

“Why you not go with mission b’y ?” 

Maria crept under the caribou skins with a squirm of contentment. 
“He no good,” she said. “I like Tom Long more better.” 


* 
SORCERY 


BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN 


OME evil touch hath witched the web of life, 

S To make a truth, my friend, seem plain to thee, 
Where but a lie is visible to me,— 

Some evil touch that breedeth human strife. 
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HE Daily Gazette was at once the worst and best paper in New 

T York. Incidentally, it was also the most successful. Whether 

it succeeded because it was the worst, or because it was the best, 

was a question which neither the proprietors nor the public had ever been 

able to solve. There was a sufficient uncertainty about it to render it 

inadvisable either to elevate it or degrade it further, so long as it con- 
tinued to succeed. 

Of course, the character of a paper depends upon the point of 
view. The Gazette was the best paper in that it gave all the news im- 
mediately, completely, entirely, sparing no expense to collect it and to 
disseminate it. It was the worst paper in that it sometimes stated as a 
fact, with prodigious emphasis, what was afterwards found to be untrue. 
All newspapers do that, but not with the same sensational avidity as 
the Gazette. There was neither modesty, decency, nor self-restraint in 
its make-up. It was the “ yellowest” of the so-called “ yellow jour- 
nals.” Its editorial column reflected the Jekyll and Hyde spirit of the 
paper. Sometimes the editorials were clear, logical, forceful, bril- 
liant—appealing to the very highest. At other times false, insincere, 
illogical, specious, sophistical—appealing to the very lowest. 

The more reputable press and the more highly cultivated public 
opinion of the city reprehended the Gazette; but everybody bought it, 
read it, discussed it—even the clergy! In any trolley or elevated car 
at any hour of the day there were to be seen more readers of the Gazette 
than of all the other papers in New York. 

Its principal rival was the Union. The Union was better than 
the Gazette in that the proportion of good to bad in its constitution 
was about as three to one. It always seemed as if the Union’s people 
emulated the policy of the Gazette and imitated that sheet as 
far as they dared. In other words, a lingering decency or a grovelling 
timidity kept them from being so bad as they might have been. Its 
circulation bore about the same proportion to the circulation of the 
Gazette, only in an inverse ratio, as its morals did, which is a severe 
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reflection on New York. The existence of both papers was a reflection 
on New York for that matter. But let that pass. The Gazette was 
the apotheosis of literary sharp practices, the Union was a feeble imi- 
tation thereof. Naturally, not being so bad as its rival, the Union 
mistook weakness and timidity for virtue and prided itself on its 
morals! 

Like sin, there was something in the atmosphere of the Gazette 
that was intensely contagious. It was a marvel how the editor-in-chief 
thereof managed to keep even half of his editorials above suspicion. 
Everybody who worked for the paper fell under the blighting spirit of 
its methods. In its pursuit of news nothing was sacred, no advantage 
was neglected. Facts were obtained and told no matter what the con- 
sequences. The reporters, the various editors, the pressmen, even the 
newsboys, all felt and succumbed to the noxious influence of the paper. 
It had outgrown any mere human control. Its policy was become as 
irresistible as that of Russia, and its editorial autocrats were as sub- 
missive to it as the Czar to his huge empire. The monster obsessed 
them, the virus in its veins contaminated their own blood with the 
peculiar ichor like to poison. Reversing the fabulous conduct of the 
pelican towards its young, the offspring of the Gazette finally turned 
upon it and strove to rend it for their own greed—usually being rent 
themselves in the process. 

This profoundly philosophical conclusion had not entered the mind 
of young Hollister. Hollister could remember the Gazette when neither 
he nor it was big enough or important enough to attract anybody’s 
notice. He had begun as a “ printer’s devil,” when he constituted one- 
eighth of the entire force. He had risen with the Gazette until now 
he was a reporter on its staff, earning forty dollars a week. 

He was familiar with its methods, with its ideas, with its princi- 
ples. He was a part of it, and it was a part of him. If there were any- 
thing particularly disreputable in the reportorial line which required 
address, finesse, and a brutal disregard of private right, Hollister did 
it. He had talent in plenty, even genius, and he was dissatisfied with 
his present position. Not because he disliked to do the things that 
fell to his lot, but because there was not enough money in it for him. 
Like the paper, Hollister was out for the material reward every time. 
As he phrased it, he was not working for his health. He perceived that 
his talents were not appreciated. His growing dissatisfaction stimu- 
lated him to action at last. After much cogitation he determined upon 
a grand coup, for which he planned with remarkable astuteness. 

One morning he presented himself to Mr. Wilder, the managing 
editor, and handed in his resignation. People as a rule did not last 
long on the Gazette. They were either too strong to stand it and left, 
or were too weak to be of service to it and were dismissed, but Hollis- 
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ter was a fixture. Why, he had been there before Mr. Wilder himself, 
and such a thing as the Gazette without Hollister was preposterous. 
Yet there was his resignation. In the case of anyone else it would have 
been accepted instantly, but Hollister was different. There was some- 
thing so unusual, so peculiar, in the situation that Wilder discussed it 
with Hollister. 

“ Look here, Hollister,” he said, “do you mean to tell me that you 
are going to resign from the Gazette?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wilder.” 

“ What’s the matter? Haven’t we treated you right ?” 

“You’ve treated me well enough, but ” answered Hollister 
promptly. 

“Don’t you like the work you do?” interrupted the managing edi- 
tor. “ Aren’t your associations pleasant? Isn’t everything agreeable?” 

“ Entirely.” 

“Why are you leaving, then? Would sixty dollars a week keep 
you?” 

“No, it wouldn’t.” 

“Well, what’s the matter ?” 

“The truth is that Mr. Hanson 

At this Mr. Wilder pricked up his ears. Hanson was the new owner 
of the Union. He had recently bought the paper, and it was rumored 
that he intended to dispute the supremacy of the Gazette by making 
use of the latter journal’s methods, and, where he could do so, of the 
latter journal’s men. 

“Mr. Hanson,” went on Hollister coolly, “who used to know me 
back in Illinois when I was a kid, before I came to New York, and 
who has been watching my work, asked me to be the Sunday editor of 
the Union.” 

“ What!” cried Wilder. 

“A fact, I assure you,” said the younger man gravely. 

“ How much does he offer you?” 

“Ten thousand a year,” returned Hollister calmly. 

“ Whew!” exclaimed Wilder. 

“So you see,” went on the reporter with all the cool assurance of 
his class, “ while I like you all and shall be awfully sorry to leave the 
Gazette, I can’t afford to refuse an offer like that for a forty dollar a 
week reporter’s job, or even for the sixty dollars which you so gener- 
ously offered me a minute ago, which was very kind of you. Hence 
my resignation. Will you see that it is accepted at once, sir?” 

“ Hold on a minute, Hollister!” said Wilder. “I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that Jones, our Sunday editor, isn’t quite up to the mark. He’s 
let a lot of chances get by him for good stuff that’s gone elsewhere, and 
the Sunday edition doesn’t quite average up to the rest of the Gazette's 
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sales. Now, if I make you an offer of, say one thousand dollars a month, 
twelve thousand a year, wouldn’t you just as soon stay with us as go 
over to the Union?” 

“ Frankly, Mr. Wilder, I would very much rather stay here than go 
anywhere. I would have stayed here for less than the Union offered 
me, but now it’s too late,” answered Hollister, his pulses bounding. 

“Too late? How’s that?” 

“T saw Mr. Hanson yesterday and told him that as soon as I re- 
signed from here I would accept his offer.” 

“Well, you haven’t resigned. That is, your resignation isn’t ac- 
cepted, and—— ” 

“Well, I might get out of the thing on that technicality,” returned 
Hollister meekly. “But it doesn’t seem exactly square. We of the 
Gazette have to exhibit an example of honest and honorable journalism 
to the world, you know, sir. You taught us that yourself.” 

That fiction about honorable journalism was one of the Shibboleths 
of the Gazette, and although both Hollister and Wilder knew it to be 
a lie, they both nodded gravely as if it were a settled thing, which no 
contingency or emergency could disturb. 

“Of course, of course,” answered Wilder. “I see. You're quite 
right.” 

His agreement was so hearty that Hollister’s confidence in the suc- 
cess of his plan failed him for the moment and something like con- 
sternation came into his breast. However, he said nothing. Mr. 
Wilder, after a momentary hesitation, finally arose. 

“ Just wait here, Hollister,” he said, leaving the room. 

He had a brief conversation in the office of McKirk, the owner of 
the paper. To this consultation the editor-in-chief was summoned. 
It was promptly decided that if Hollister was worth ten thousand dol- 
lars to the Union he must be worth twelve thousand to the Gazette. 
He must be retained at all hazards. 

“What will become of Jones?” asked the editor-in-chief, who, be- 
cause half of his editorials were good, really had some conscience left. 

“ He'll have to go,” said the manager briefly and indifferently ; “a 
man who can’t keep up with the procession has no place on our paper. 
We want only the best all the time.” 

Unless Jones had been prudent and had laid aside something for 
his old age this doomed him to beggary, for no one who was discharged 
from the Gazette could ever find employment on any other paper, es- 
pecially if he had been identified long enough with the paper to have im- 
bibed its pernicious methods. But that was a matter of small moment 
to everybody on the Gazette. Everyone who worked for the paper real- 
ized the state of affairs, and only entered its service because of the ex- 
travagance of its salaries while they lasted. 
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“T have consulted the ‘old man,’” said Wilder after he returned 
to Hollister, “and he says that my tentative offer holds good. If you 
can get your release from Hanson we'll give you twelve thousand a year 
to act as editor of our Sunday edition.” 

“T’m afraid it’s no go,” said Hollister with well-simulated mourn- 
fulness. 

“ At least you can try it,” urged Wilder. 

“Yes, I suppose I can.” He pulled out his watch. “I’m going to 
lunch with Mr. Hanson this afternoon at half-past one, it’s almost that 
now. If he'll let me off, all right. If he won’t—I wish you had spoken 
earlier, but really—— ” 

“T’ll have the contract drawn up anyway, Hollister,” said Wilder 
briskly. “We don’t want to lose you,” he added with flattering empha- 
sis on the last word. 

“Thank you, sir. Good-morning,” returned Hollister, going out 
sadly, as if overwhelmed for fear Hanson would not release him. 

After giving instructions as to the drawing up of the contract a 
sudden thought struck Mr. Wilder. He hastily summoned one of his 
confidential clerks. 

“Mr. Richards,” he said quickly to him, “ you know Mr. Hollister, 
of course ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ He’s going to lunch with Mr. Hanson of the Union at half-past 
one. I want you to follow him wherever he goes—without being seen 
yourself, of course. Don’t let him escape your observation for a mo- 
ment, and let me know as soon as you can just what his movements are 
till he gets back here.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

About half-after two o’clock Hollister came back to the office of 
the Gazette and presented himself to the managing editor. 

“Well, sir?” asked Mr. Wilder expectantly. 

“Tam happy to’say,” said Hollister pleasantly, “that Mr. Hanson 
most kindly released me.” 

“ G ood eg 

“ He said he couldn’t stand in my light and—— ” 

“ Here are the yearly contracts,” said Wilder, handing them over. 
He was very busy and he had no time to waste in useless discussion. 
The thing was settled and he wanted to get rid of it. “They have 
been signed on our part. All you have to do is to sign them and the 
thing’s done.” 

Having looked them over to see that they were in order, Hollister 
affixed his signature and immediately received the congratulations of 
the managing editor. 

“You can occupy Mr. Jones’s office at once,” said that functionary. 
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“ Has he been notified ?” 

“ He hasn’t come down yet, but I’l] have him informed just as soon 
as he enters the building. As it’s Thursday now and getting late, you’d 
better jump in and take a look at the make-up of next Sunday’s paper. 
I shall not expect much from you for the first week, you understand, 
but there must be a marked improvement after that.” 

“There will be,” answered Hollister confidently, bowing himself 
out. 

As he did so Mr. Wilder suddenly recollected the errand upon which 
he had dispatched his confidential clerk. Ringing the bell, he asked 
the messenger if Mr. Richards had returned. 

“ Not yet, sir,” was the answer, but while the messenger was speak- 
ing Richards, out of breath, burst unceremoniously into the office. 

“ Richards,” said Wilder sternly, “ you’re late. I told you to report 
to me immediately he returned on Mr. Hollister’s movements. He 
has been here for the last ten minutes. You should have preceded him.” 

“ He fooled me!” gasped out Richards. “ He got into a cab and got 
out on the other side, and I followed the cab until it stopped before I 
found out o 

“So you allowed yourself to be taken in by that stale old trick, did 
you?” sneered Wilder. “Um! Well, what have you to report ?” 

“Hollister went down to the Park Row restaurant after he left 
you-—— bd 

“Ah! And lunched with Mr. Hanson ?” 

“No, sir, he lunched alone.” 

“He did? Didn’t he see Mr. Hanson ?” 

“He didn’t see anyone. He sat there in the restaurant smoking a 
cigar and reading a paper after lunch until after two.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Perfectly sure. I had him under obéervation until he took the 
cab.” 

“You are sure that Hollister didn’t observe you?” 

“T think not, sir.” 

“You think not! The Gazette pays people like you to know, not 
to think! It is perfectly evident that he did see you and that he gave 
you the slip in order to get here ten minutes before you. That ten 
minutes was enough, sir! We've been swindled, robbed! It’s out- 
rageous! And it’s all due to you! The cashier will make out your 
time. We don’t want you any longer.” 

“This will make a very pleasant story to tell the Union, for in- 
stance, won’t it?” said Richards coolly and bravely. ‘“ And there are 
other things that I can tell. I haven’t been your private secretary and 
confidential clerk for the last two years without knowing something 
about this paper, Mr. Wilder.” 
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“ Well, I’ll be damned!” ejaculated Wilder, furious with rage. “I 
won’t have you around another minute! Get out of here!” 

“ You don’t have to have me around, Mr. Wilder, but you won’t 
fire me, nevertheless, I think. There’s that Washington correspondent’s 
position that I’ve wanted so long.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Wilder savagely. A momentary reflection 
had convinced him of the strength of Richards’s position. It was im- 
pregnable for the present. So too, he realized as his eyes fell upon the 
contracts, was Hollister’s! “TI’ll see that you get it then,” he added, 
“but you won’t hold it very long,” he muttered under his breath as he 
went out. “ And as for you, Mr. Hollister, I] fix you! Think of it! 
And I trained both these men myself!” 

The next thing he did was to take the elevator and repair to the 
office of the proprietor. To him he told the story regarding both Hol- 
lister and Richards. 

“Um!” said the proprietor. “Pretty bad, isn’t it? But after all, 
Wilder, both these youngsters got the better of you, and Hollister got 
the better of me and the editor-in-chief too, and we’re the finest news- 
paper men in New York, I take it. Pretty shrewd of them. They’re 
a pair of swindlers, but if they’re smart enough for that I guess we 
haven’t done so badly, after all, in retaining them. They’re the kind 
of men we want on the Gazette.” 
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BY LULA CLARK MARKHAM 


Voluptuous and velvet-eyed and strong, 
Queen odalisque of all the lovely throng 

Who reign in the seraglio of the Year. 

Her scarlet draperies flutter with her clear, 
Loud laughter, and her bacchanalian song 
Shakes the blue silence, and then dies among 

The death-pale asters weeping o’er the weir. 


| SEE her crowned among the meadows here, 


The trumpet winds blare out her high acclaim, 
Her gorgeous oriflammes flaunt from the hills, 
Her purple incense all the valley fills, 

The goldenrods die whispering her name, 

The trees bend blushing with delicious shame 
*Neath the dread rapture of her kiss which kills. 








